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The spheres are swept by our contributors this 
week. President Bascom shows how the powers of 
the mind ought to be trained and used in the processes 
of education. Dr. Phillips tells of the Sunday-school 
work in India. Mrs. Thompson describes a summer 
resort in Japan. And Mrs. Sangster points the 
thoughts upward, to the Father, whose loving sym- 
pathy is over and with all who are in any sphere of 
toi! or resting. 


There is perhaps no fresher and brighter biblical 
preacher on either side of the Atlantic, at the present 
time, than the Rev. Dr. Alexander McLaren, of Man- 
chester, England. His published sermons, and week- 
day evening addresses, including such pictures as 
those of Ezra the heroic scribe, and of “Quartus a 
brother,” have impressed and delighted thousands of 
American readers. His fresh study of “Gideon,” for 
the benefit of our readers this week, will therefore be 
sure of a hearty and appreciative welcome. 


We think of self-love as all-powerful; yet our 
Father's love for us is stronger and deeper, and more 
to be depended on, than our best love for ourselves. 
Self-love often fails us. God’s love never fails us. 


say or to do things which we know are not for our 
own welfare or interest. We are induced by some 
outside attraction, or by some inner impelling, to turn 
from the course which we are sure is our safer and 
our better course, and we should now keep on in that 
course to our final ruin, if it were not for the unfail- 


‘ing and ever-faithful love of God, which follows us, 


and strives ceaselessly to bring us back again to the 
way of safety. As we look over our past lives, how 
plain it is to us that again and again we should have 
destroyed ourselves had we been left to ourselves. 
God has loved us as no human friend has loved us, as, 
indeed, we have not loved ourselves. “ Yea,” he says, 
“T have loved thee with an everlasting love: there- 
fore with loving kindness have I drawn thee.” 


One’s safety often depends on one’s location. But 
to decide as to the place where safety may be found 
requires more than a surface judging ; it is not to be 
settled by outside appearances. A fresh illustration 
of this is given in the fact that several refugees from 
Alexandria were engulfed in the recent earthquake 
at Casamicciola, on the island of Ischia, in the Bay of 
Naples. They had fled for their lives from an immi- 
nent danger. They lost their lives in a place of fan- 
cied security. It is not for us to say that they were 
wrong in leaving Alexandria and in seeking a refuge 
at Cassimicciola. But it is for us to learn anew, that 
we cannot always be sure of safety by a change of 
location. An old army commander was accustomed 
to say, as he saw a younger officer dodge his head 
at the whistle of a bullet, “You foolish fellow, 
you'll dodge right into the way of a bullet.” And 
there was a suggestion of a great truth in that 
pungent comment. If you have a duty to do, stand 
fast to it, or push ahead in it, without fear or flinch- 
ing. There is no safer place in the world than the 
place of duty. Alexandria in the hour of the mas- 
sacre, or in the days of cholera, is a better place, a 
safer place, for the man whose plain duty is there at 
that time, than Casamicciola could be, forhim. Any 
place where duty is, is a safe place for one to stand— 
or to fall. Any place outside of the path of duty, is a 
place of danger—in the safest time. 


Sympathy, appreciativeness, a keen and loving 
sense of a scholar’s position and feeling and needs, is 
an important and a potent factor in the work ofa 
teacher. This it is which often makes a younger per- 
son a more effective and successful teacher than an 
older person ; which gives a certain advan- 
tage to one who has less knowledge than his fellow- 
teacher. He who knows a great deal is liable to for- 
get how far removed he is from his scholar, in a 
knowledge of the subject in hand; and so to fail of 
completely bridging the gap between himself and his 
scholar. The younger and less informed person is 
more likely to see the necessity of making clear to his 
scholar points which an older and better informed 
person would take it for granted were already under- 
stood. In this way an elder brother, or sister, is often 
of the highest service in teaching a little one in the 


even a parent could not hope to do. 
it is that the Sunday-school has an element of power 
in the fact that so many of its teachers are young 





We are tempted, and we yield to the temptation, to 





common ground of complaint against the Sun- 
day-school. It would be a sad day for the 
Sunday-school when only fathers and mothers, and 
those of middle life or of advanced years, were 
deemed eligible as its teachers. Such persons have 
indeed a place in this work; but they can fill their 
places only by remembering that the younger they 
make themselves, in their feelings and thoughts and 
methods, the better fitted they are to do their work as 
teachers. The common standard for teachers of any 
age is the standard of loving personal sympathy with 
the scholar; the being alongside the scholar with an 
appreciative understanding of that scholar’s modes of 
thought and feeling—and so of his needs; and this 
standard is easier attained by a younger person than 
by an older one. It is as foolish for a teacher to sup- 
pose that he is a better teacher because he is an older 
person, as it would be for a grandmother to suppose that 
she was better fitted to care for and train her daughter’s 
children than her daughter is. The young mother isa 
better mother for not being a grandmother ; better, in- 
deed, for being a young mother, rather than an old one. 
The grandmother cannot do as well by her grandchil- 
dren, now that she is a grandmother, as she did by her 
children when she was only a mother. If it had been 
really better for children to be born of and trained by 
their grandmothers than their mothers, God would have 
arranged it in that way; but it was not so arranged, 
and we all have reason to rejoice in this fact. Let 
no young Sunday-school teacher regret his or her 
youth, or count it a barrier to successful work in the 
Sunday-school. Let no older teacher pride himself 
on his superior years or wisdom as elements of teach- 
ing power ; neither let him be discouraged because of 
them. If he will humble himself in child-likeness, 
and keep himself in the child-spirit, he can hope to 
teach children, whatever his age may be; otherwise 
he cannot be a really good teacher. 





SECURITY, OR SAFETY? 


To be secure is not necessarily to be safe. Security 
is literally the state of feeling safe ; to be “ se-cure” 
is simply to be free from care; not necessarily to be 
free from danger. To be “safe” is to be saved from 
danger, or to be saved in danger. Security, the feel- 
ing of security, may have no better foundation than 
ignorance, carelessness, or indifference. Safety, on 
the other hand, is a hard, outward fact, with little or 
no relation to personal moods. One may be secure 
without being safe; one may be safe without being 
secure. 

There was security enough, before the tremor of the 
earth began, in that Italian island whose chief town 
now lies in ruins; but there was-no safety there. 
When the fatal shock came, it found men eating and 
drinking and enjoying themselves, in careless security ; 
but it came none the less surely, for that feeling of 





household ; getting down alongside of the child, as | 
And just here | 


persons; although this very fact is @ not un-| 


security. The strong swimmer, whose body has been 
given up by the whirlpool, was secure in his strength; 
| but his strength gave him no safety. On the other 
hand, Christian, in Pilgrim’s Progress, was far from 
secure as he pressed onwards through battle and 
temptation; but so long as he pressed on, he was 
| absolutely safe. Inward feeling is one thing; out- 
| ward fact is quite another thing. 

There are many things in which it is important 
that the distinction between security and safety should 
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be remembered ; but there is none in which it is more 
essential than in the sphere of the spiritual. The 
sentinel, slumbering at his post of duty, may be 
startled from his security by the sudden bayonet 
thrust ; the sailor who is content to build his security 
on the cloudless sky and the quiet sea, unheeding the 
warning barometer, may have his first intimation that 
security is not safety, in the sudden roar of the 
cyclone ; the merchant’s security may cause his finan- 
cial ruin. But these perils of security sink into insig- 
nificance before the perils of those whose souls are at 
ease when they should be alert and active, and who 
gauge their spiritual safety by their unspiritual secu- 
rity. 

It is precisely this confusion between security and 
safety which is the greatest obstacle in the way of 
those whose calling it is to labor for souls. The pre- 
vailing sin of those who are without the Church is not 
unbelief, neither is it deliberate hostility ; it is simply 
indifference. Theoretically, it ought not to be so; 
but practically it isso. Not many years ago, a con- 
ference was held in the rooms of a president of a theo- 
logical college, between studgnts and professors who 
all were engaged in some practical work for Christ, 
As man after man confessed that the great difficulty 
which he had to encounter was the easy indifference 
of those among whom he was laboring, the face of the 
president showed an ever-increasing perplexity. It 
was many years since he had been doing such work ; 
since then he had written books which had been 
adopted as text-books in European and American 
colleges ; and his other work brought him into con- 
tact with educated men only. When all the others 
had spoken, the president rose, and confessed that he 
was surprised, “ Literature,” he said, “is full of 
pessimisin. Men are everywhere asking whether life 
is worth living. The theological unrest of the age 
produces, every other week, a new storm of pam- 
phiets. What do you mean by saying that people are 
indifferent to these things?” What it all meant was 
simply that the president was dealing with books, and 
through them with the unbelief and despair of a few 
jaded thinkers ; the others were dealing with men who 
had the vigor of life in their veins, who were tolerably 
content with the world as it is, and who believed that 
no great spiritual danger existed for them personally ; 
because they did not see any danger. 


It is this treacherous security which must be broken 
up before the foundations of true safety can be laid. 
When men are saying to themselves, “ Soul, thou hast 
much goods laid up for many years; take thine ease, 
eat, drink, be merry,” it is no time for the prophets 
of the Lord to be saying, “ Peace, peace.” Man’s 
safety does not consist in houses or lands or overflow- 
ing granaries; man’s greatest danger does not come 
from ruined harvests or from broken banks. Yet 
time is given to warding off these earthly dangers, 
care is exercised in testing the trustworthiness of those 
concerns in which money is to be invested, or in whose 
care property is to be stored away; while it often 
happens that no thought is taken of greater dangers, 
and of losses that are lasting. The sense of unreality 
with which spiritual things are clothed in the popular 
mind must be destroyed, before security can give 
place to safety. The individual soul must be brought 
face to face with the realities of the present and the 
possibilities of the future, before indifference can be 
destroyed. Half the battle is won if a soul can be 
brought, though but for a moment, to stand con- 
sciously face to face with God—alone. There is a 
world of meaning in that single phrase of Robertson 
of Brighton, “ God and my own soul.” 


It is not to those only who are outside the churches 
that this distinction between security and safety is 
important. It was to careless Christians that Paul 
wrote, “ Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall.” So to all of us, whether professed fol- 
lowers of Christ or not, this question of safety or 
security, is a vital one. To those who are without, 
security ought to be impossible. Why should one 
who believes in God as judge, and in a day of reckon- 
ing. remain indifferent when the only way of salvation 
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is proclaimed to him—a way which he has not yet 
trodden or turned towards? All his present best is 
staked upon a supposed chance, a breath, the uncer- 
tain stability of human things; and that which is 
eternally the best remains ungrasped and uncared for. 
The danger is daily becoming greater ; his opportuni- 
ties are fast lessening ; and he remains at ease,—smil- 
ing and heedless,—because he does not recognize the 
rising storm. 

And for those who are without, and who do not 
believe in the reality of spiritual things, there is still 
less reason for security. If salvation is not to be 
found in the name of Jesus of Nazareth, then 
nowhere in this wide universe is salvation to be found. 
“ Let us eat and drink ; for to-morrow we die.” The 
sunshine is a mockery, the flowers an uneasy dream ; 
the earth is hastening to its destruction, in a universe 
doomed to perish. 

To those at ease in Zion this question of safety or 
security comes with peculiar significance. Recent 
theological controversy has been prolific in pamphlets 
with such titles as The Bible on the Rock, The Pen- 
tateuch on the Rock, and The Sabbath on the Rock; 
better than all would be The Christian on the Rock. 
But first love is liable to deaden down into a kind of 
conventional respect; the enemy of souls is active, 
and is always striving to lead Christians to put their 
trust in everything and every one except Christ. 
Backsliding is gradual and almost unseen ; the down 
slope is easy, and one moving along it does not notice 
how low he is sinking until he awakens with a start 
to find himself far away from the place where he 
ought to be. It is to those who have been thus sit- 
ting in security, and who have been drawn away 
from the place of safety, that the warning of Paul 
comes home. When trust in the Saviour has given 
place to careless self-confidence, then is the time of 
supremest danger. To those who are established 
upon the Rock, and to thém only, is safety at one 
with security. 

When Jesus would contrast the safety of those who 
did his words with the fatal security of those who 
neglected them, he said: “ Every one therefore which 
heareth these words of mine, and doeth them, shall 
be likened unto a wise man, which built his house 
upon the rock; and the rain descended, and the floods 
came, and the winds blew and beat upon that house, 
and it fell not: for it was founded upon the rock. 
And every one that heareth these words of mine, and 
doeth them not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, 
which built his house upon the sand: and the rain 
descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, 
and smote upon that house; and it fell: and great 
was the fall thereof.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It is more than twenty years ago that the readers of 
The Sunday School Times became interested in the 
story of Chloe Lankton, the suffering invalid, who had 
even then endured patiently on a sick-bed for a score 
of years or more; and whose published story of Chris- 
tian resignation had excited widespread interest. The 
main facts of her life have been many times repeated in 
these columns. But there are still occasional calls for 
fresh information about her. Thus a letter from Ala- 
bama comes with the request: 

Please state in some number of The Sunday School Times 
how Miss Chloe Lankton is getting on. 

And just as that request is here, a letter comes from 
Chloe Lankton herself, expressing her thanks for a 
recent gift from a number of our warm-hearted hearers. 
Her letter is the best answer we could give to our Ala- 
bama correspondent. She writes: 


NEw HARTFORD, ConN., July 27, 1883. 

My Dear Friend: Your note and check for $30.50 is safely 
received with sincere gratitude. Yes, indeed, I do thank the 
kind friends for this generous gift, more than I can express. 
God bless them all! I have suffered severely during this very 
warm: weather. Such constant suffering has made me very 
weak, so I can hardly write,—but with all my pains and sore 
trials I do enjoy these summer days. I feel so thankful that I 
can look out of my window. and see the trees and flowers, and 
a little speck of this beautiful world that God made for us to 
enjoy. There is a row of maple-trees across the street from my 
little home; I enjoy them finely, and never tire of looking at 





them. I still have my eyes and use of my hands, so I can do many 
things for myself, which is a great comfort, as I dread to be 
waited upon. Oh, how thankful I feel for the many comforts 
and blessings that God gives me! Blessed be his name. He 
still sustains me. My trust is in him. All is well. I am 
getting along nicely to pay my expenses, all through the kind 
charity of friends whom God has raised up in my time of need. 
Many thanks to the dear friends—and many more to my kind 
heavenly Father for his tender, watchful care over me, a poor, 
helpless, lone sufferer. I am very tired, and three ladies have 
come in, so good-bye for this time. Love and thanks to all, 
CHLOE LANKTON. 

It will be seen that Chloe Lankton doesn’t look wholly 
on the dark side of her lot. She finds a good deal to be 
grateful for, and some things to enjoy. Yet she has 
hardly been free from physical suffering in half a cen- 
tury of confinement to her sick-room and bed of pain. 
She seems to have learned in whatsoever state she is 
therewith to be content. The story of her earlier life, 
including her first twenty years of sickness, can be 
obtained of The American Sunday-school Union, Phila- 
delphia, or at any place where the books of that pub- 
lishing house are on sale. 


How easy it is to find puzzling points in the Bible 
story. If we should print answers to a tithe of the ques- 
tions in this line which are asked us by our readers, we 
should have no space for telling those readers, and other 
readers, what to do in the sphere of unmistakable duty ; 
and that is what we count our special mission. Yet it 
seems, sometimes, as if the faith of a reader was balan- 
cing on the point about which he makes anxious inquiry ; 
a point, too, which needn’t have given him a moment’s 
trouble. There is a series of such questions now before 
us. We are moved to take up two or three of them. 
One is from a Missouri teacher, who says: 

I know it is against your principles to notice back lessons, 
but in that of July 8 (not so very long ago) is a point on which 
I can get no enlightenment—even from your paper; and as I 
want to make even minor points clear to my class of boys, as 
well as to myself, I thought I would ask you to lay aside your 
rule, just once, and aid me. Will you? This is the question: 
How did the spies who went into the city of Jericho cross the 
Jordan? In Joshua 2:7 it speaks of “the fords,” but if the 
river was fordable, what need was there for the miracle of 
separating the waters? My Bible study has, until now, taught 
me that God never uses miracles or superhuman aid, when 
ordinary means will answer; but here it seems different. Can 
you aid me, or will you, in your Notes on Open Letters, notice 
this? I shall.esteem a reply a great kindness. 

It is very likely that the spies swam across the Jordan. 
That would have been an easy way of doing it, wouldn’t 
it? Swimming was an art not unknown in those days; 
nor is it out of date to-day, in the East. “ The fords” 
were the ordinary fording-places. They were still “ the 
fords” in freshet time; but they were not fordable just 
then. 

And here comes a Pennsylvania reader with a puzzle 
on the Sabbath question : 

I am very much interested in your Notes on Open Letters, 
and wish to have your opinion, in that department, relative to 
the lesson of July 15; namely, “‘ The Israelites were instructed 
to march around Jericho, once each day for six days, and on 
the seventh day seven times. Now, did the Israelites march 
around on the Sabbath day, or not? You will readily see that 
by marching consecutive days they would be obliged to march 
on Sunday. I doubt very much whether the question can be 
definitely determined ; and, at all events, it matters very little. 
The fact is, the walls fell down, and the city was destroyed. 

That last sentence shows a sensible view of the issue. 
As to the main question, it certainly looks very much as 
if the Israelites did move around that doomed city on a 
Sabbath. It may even have been on the Sabbath that 
they made their sevenfold circuit. They surely might 
have done that, ought to have done that, if the Lord so 
directed. If this was the case, then they were thereby 
taught the lesson, that the Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath; and that the Lord of all 
was the Lord of the Sabbath also. But does this seem 
to be an unsafe precedent for the people of God? Does 
it seem to show that the Lord does not insist on the 
sacred observance of the Sabbath? No, it gives a safe 
rule for everybody’s following, just as far as it is a prece- 
dent. They went around the city on the Lord’s work 
in just the manner that the Lord told them to go. If 
the Lord tells you to go about the city,—Jericho, or 
Chicago, or Portland, or San Francisco, or whatever 
other city you are near to,—to go about it on his work, 
on the Sabbath; don’t you hesitate one minute about 
the Sabbath question; but do you just—go. Itis a great 
pity that more of the Lord’s people were not going about 
the cities on the Sabbath on the Lord’s work. We shall 
be glad if the Jericho precedent starts some of them on 
the holy circuit. But remember that the Israelites went 
around Jericho on foot, They didn’t take the horse-cars, 
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THE FATHER’S PITY. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Through woof of gloom and sorrow, 
Through warp of pain and tears, 

There flashes bright a silver thread 
Amid the flying years. 

For as a father pitieth 
The children of his love, 

So, with compassion failing not, 
God watches from above, 


And sees our need and weakness, 
And not in vengeful wrath 
Sends down the dark calamity, 
That blocks the tangled path. 
But ever wise to guide us, 
And always full of love, 
A Father’s tender pity seeks 
To draw our thoughts above. 


Sweet, when our hearts are heavy ; 
Clear, though our eyes are dim,— 
The old, old word of blessed trust 
Which lifts us up to him. 
O dear, when flesh is failing, 
That breath of heavenly Dove, 
Which whispers in the silent hour, 
Of God’s paternal love. 


Life hath its desert shadow, 
Its interspace of tears ; 
And yet, a sunburst often breaks, 
And scatters swift our fears. 
For as a father pitieth 
The children of his love, 
So God, our father, watcheth us 
With pity from above. 


Our feeble frame he knoweth, 
Remembereth we are dust, 
And evermore his face is kind, 
His ways are ever just. 
In evil and in blindness 
Through darkened maze we rove, 
But still our Father leads us home, 
By strength of mighty love. 





GIDEON. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D, 


The character of Gideon stands out with remarkable 
clearness and simplicity on the pages of Scripture,— 
soldierly, brave, cautious, modest, self-restrained, pas- 
sionately patriotic, and devout. There are few more 
heroic or single-minded figures printed there. 

When his story opens, in the little village of Ophrah, 
among the hills of Manasseh, of which his father was 
the head man, he is of mature years; for he has a son 
old enough to bear arms, though not yet of fully grown 
strength (Judg. 8: 20). With something kingly in his 
bearing (v. 18), he is living a modest life of rustic toil, 
the last surviving son in his father’s house. His brothers 
had fallen in an obscure skirmish with the marauders 
from the Arabian desert, who, for seven long years, had 
swarmed across Jordan, and up on to the great plain of 
Jezreel at harvest time, making a clean sweep of cattle 
and crops, while the wretched peasants took to the hills 
and huddled in caves. We see him first engaged in an 
occupation which speaks eloquently of the straits to 
which invasion had reduced Israel. He has taken a 
little wheat, rescued somehow from the spoilers, and is 
beating it out with a stick in the wine-press, some hole 
in the rock which would hide him and his work from 
their keen eyes, instead of carrying it to the exposed 
threshing-floor. Like Cincinnatus at his farm, and 
David among his sheep, and Cromwell in the flats of 
Huntingdonshire, and Washington on his plantation in 
Virginia, Gideon was quietly doing his humble task, not 
wishing nor dreaming of a wider horizon or more con- 
spicuous work, when the summons came to him, the 
divine Voice that dragged him from peaceful privacy, 
and thrust him to the front. Men who have such work 
to do are never forward to begin it. The characters 
which are to save nations, and cast kingdoms “ into 
another mould,” are, for the most part, nourished and 
matured in seclusion and lowly toil. The surest way to 
be ready for the most conspicuous work is to be true to 
the humblest duties. Size is a vulgar standard for 
actions. 

The passionate patriotism of the man flames out in his 
answer to the angel’s greeting, which assured him of 
Jehovah’s presence, and addressed him prophetically as | 
“a mighty hero.” He pays no regard to the personal 
reference, but, if one might say so, flies at the assurance 
of divine presence with an eagerness, and comments 











upon it with a quick outpouring of bitterness, which tell 


how familiar the thoughts he was speaking had become 
to him, through many a brooding hour, “God with ys, 
—where be all his miracles then? No, no. He has 
left us; therefore these hungry sons of the desert have 
mastered us.” The language sounds like despair, but it 
has fiery faith glowing at its*heart. Passionate sympathy 
and bitter sense of evil, with a clear vision of the causes 
of national disaster, are in it. The discord is easily 
resolved into full harmony of trust. -He knows his peo- 
ple’s misery, and its reason. That is the one-half—the 
under side—of faith. Put the light of a divine promise 
to a pillar of smoke like that, and it will leap into ruddy 
flame of rejoicing confidence. 

Reluctantly he received the commission which tore 
him from Ophrah and the wine-press, and set him in a 
perilous place, where life would certainly be hard, and 
might probably be short. He would much rather have 
stayed by his father. He had nothing to gain for self; 
no personal aims drew his sword. And the modesty of 
the man is as plain as his disregard of self. “ Where- 
with shall Jsave Israel? My family is poor in Manas- 
seh, and I am the least in my father’s house.” So do 
prophets and lawgivers and God’s heroes ever speak, 
shrinking from great tasks, and humbled, not exalted, 
when large fields of service open before them. It is the 
spirit in which alone true work for God is ever done. 
Braggart self-confidence, and ambitious seeking for 
high positions, as peacocks will get up on a wall to show 
their tails, should have no place in the hearts of God’s 
soldiers. . 

The first step in Gideon’s mission is the bold destruc- 
tion of the altar of Baal in his own village. The con- 
viction expressed in his words to the angel, that political 
disasters were consequences of false religious conditions, 
takes vigorous shape in this beginning of deliverance 
from Arab spoilers by departure from worship of Pheni- 
cian idols. Every blow that hewed at Baal’s altar struck 
at the Midianite invaders. God’s pure worship in Israel 
was Israel’s talisman of national independence. Gideon’s 
insight, then, into the conditions of success in the com- 
ing struggle; his swiftness of resolve and act in striking 
the first blow in the same night; his courage in lifting the 
standard of revolt in his own village; his courage in 
the sacrilegious assault on the terrible altar, like that of 
the South Sea queen, who defied the volcano which her 
people adored ; his cool caution, choosing the night for 
his work, and a touch of almost humor in the complete- 
ness of the sight that morning revealed to his fellow- 
villagers in the thrown-down altar and the mutilated 
“ Asherah,” and the new altar built up, and the bullock 
laid on it in perfect order,—all come out in the story. 
No wonder that they gave him a new name on account 
of it, and called him “ Jerub-baal”’—‘“ Let Baal con- 
tend ;” as if they said: Let Baal contend against this 
man, if he can, who has flouted him to his face. Surely 
his godship will strike Aim, if he can strike anybody, 
and Gideon’s impunity is Baal’s impotence. It was the 
men of his village who had been ready to avenge the 
sacrilege who gave him the name. So they were led to 
abandon Baal-worship by his bold feat, and, as the sub- 
sequent story shows, became the reliable kernel of 
Gideon’s army. 

These two scenes were the two halves of his prepara- 
tion for his work. The one is God’s call, and gift of 
strength ; the other is Gideon’s breaking with idolatry, 
and accepting his task. In the one, God chooses a man 
for his sword. In the other, a man puts himself into 
God’s hand, saying, “ Strike with me where thou wilt.” 
No matter though the sword be shivered, if the blow be 
struck, And very pathetic is the only remaining inci- 
dent of the preparation for the war,—Gideon’s erection 
of an altar and his naming it, as with a sign of infinite 
longing, Jehovah Shalom, the Lord give Peace,—and 
give it through this warfare for which, with heayy heart, 
but fixed will, he girds on his weapons. So God’s sol- 
diers fight; their dearest wish, and far-off aim of all 
their strife, and the inward inhabitant of their hearts, in 
it all, being the peace of God. It is to be sought with 
peril or fighting ; but Gideon’s altar is built still by every 
soldier of Christ. 

Thus prepared, he was soon summoned to the conflict. 
Fresh bands of robber-tribes came swarming across 
Jordan, and followed the beaten track of invasion to 
the plain of Jezreel. As he watched them from the hills, 
spreading over the waving harvest-fields in insolent 
security, “the Spirit of the Lord clothed Gideon; a 
burning impulse from God’s own breath leaped to life 
in his heart.” It was not necessarily the spirit of holi- 
ness, nor of wisdom ; but it was the spirit “ of the fear of 
the Lord,” and of courage and faith. It wrapped him 
about o# witha garment, Thus clothed with power from 








on high, he grasps his rude shepherd’s trumpet—some 
ox-horn—and his own villagers enthusiastically gather 
to the call. The fiery cross goes through his own clans, 
and from all their lands on the west of Jordan they 
muster. No help could be looked for from the next 
tribe to the north, Issachar; for their territory lay in 
the plain which was in the hands of the enemy. But 
the three still more northern tribes, Asher, from his 
creeks, and Zebulun and Naphtali, who had borne the 
brunt of the struggle with Sisera, flocked to the new 
leader. 

Now had come the decisive moment. The bravest 
hearts beat faster in the pause before the rush of battle, 
and the firmest faith may feel its need of a stay in that 
trying instant of suspense, on the verge of a dangerous 
enterprise, before action has silenced reflection. No 
wonder, then, that Gideon, as cautious as brave, self- 
distrustful, and modest, seeks confirmation of the aston- 
ishing choice of him as God’s sword. Hencethe incident 
of the fleece comes in here with manifest appropriate- 
ness. This hero of the faith had his doubts and fears 
like us, and his hand shook just a little as he laid it on 
his sword-hilt, however steady before and after. So he 
asks for the homely sign, for which the fleece was, per- 
haps, furnished by some soldier “ clothed in sheepskin 
or goatskin,” and suggests the rustic simplicity of the 
hastily gathered levies. 

It was not unbelief that asked a sign, nor was it doubt, 
but feeble faith fighting with doubt, and yearning to be 
strengthened. Therefore he does not ask in vain, 
because at bottom he “ asked in faith.” His words have 
the ring of tremulous trust, wondering at the greatness 
of the promise, which it would fain hold more firmly. 
They begin with repeating God’s marvelous assurance, 
“If thou wilt ‘save Israel by mine hand, as thou hast 
said,’—and they end as they begin, “Then shall 
I know that thou wilt save Israel by mine hand, as thou 
hast said.” His prayer is folded in the envelope of the 
redoubled promise, like a jewel set in a golden circlet. 
Such a prayer, born of self-distrust and nourished on 
God’s promise, and seeking only a deepened faith, must 
be answered. So the signis given. In the early morn- 
ing, before the fierce sun could have dried the dew, he 
finds the saturated fleece on the dry, dusty threshing- 
floor, and we see him with his strong hands wringing it 
out into the “bowl” which each soldier carried. 

The inverted sign which he further asked shows how 
he longed for a triumphant conviction of his mission, 
and measures the humility of his nature as well as the 
divine patience. “Strange that God should condescend 
so much and so often for Gideon’s satisfaction, working 
miracles backwards and forwards for his sake. Heaven’s 
real miracles will endure turning, being lining end facing, 
inside and outside, both alike. ... He that spurn- 
eth at the presumptuous, how low will he stoop to take 
up a sound but weak faith.”* The significance of the 
sign has been very variously stated. Some have thought 
it a symbol of what Israel was among the nations; 
saturated with divine blessing in a parched world, and, 
again, “ minished and brought low” before prosperous 
enemies. Others have seen it as an emblem of what a 
true general must be, calm in midst of excitement, 
zealous in midst of apathy. Perhaps, however, the 
main point is that the direct act and will of God produce 
a condition which is clearly not natural, nor due to sur- 
rounding circumstances. He who made the fleece wet 
or dry at his pleasure, and in each case made it unlike 
what was about it, can lifta man above externals, and by 
his own gift endue him with qualities which nothing 
here will account for. So he can saturate Gideon with 
heavenly grace, and keep him from being touched by 
the contagion of men’s weaknesses. It is the lesson og 
the whole history of God’s dealings with men put into a 
picture, “ Who maketh thee to differ?” 

With characteristic promptitude, Gideon and his 
army, now amounting to thirty-two thousand, march 
early next morning towards the enemy. They do not 
venture down to the plain, but “ pitched above the foun- 
tain of Harod” (Trembling), hugging the hills. The 
topography is indistinct, but, probably, their camp was 
on the slopes of Gilboa (not far from the spot afterwards 
so full of sad interest as the scene of Saul’s tragic death), 
from which they could look down on the plain, and see 
the far-stretching encampment of the Bedawin a mile or 
two to the north. The sight and the disproportionats 
numbers (for their enemy was four to one) seem to have 
wrought a panic in the raw levies; for when the ordi- 
nary proclamation, enjoined by the law (Deut. 20: 8), 
was made, giving any cowards free license to take them- 
selves off before the fight, two-thirds of the whole force 
disappeared, glad to carry away whole skins, Such 





*Vuller, Pisgeh Sight of Palestine, Bk, I1., C. 8, 9 LL, 
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wholesale scattering shows how long years of oppression 
had eaten out the manhood of the people, and made 
them, as the Syrian fellahing to-day are before the 
Bedawin, hares before wolves. No wonder the fountain 
was named Trembling. 

The story of the water test needs little remark. The 
reason for still farther cutting down the ten thousand 
remaining is to save Israel from self-glorification, and 
make it plain that God works the deliverance. That is 
the act of a loving, not of a jealous, God, who desires 
that men may ascribe to him the glory of his deeds, for 
their sakes, not for his own, in order that they may ae 
him, and love him, and trust him evermore. The 
method adopted would serve as a test of character. It 
really would sift out the more luxurious, the self-indul- 
gent, the less eager. They are marched down to the 
fountain, at the foot of the hill, where their diminished 
camp was pitched. Whoever flings himself on his face 
to have a long, satisfying draught at the stream, has 
either a feeble physique, or is glad of an excuse to halt, 
or lacks self-command. Surely there cannot be much 
room for the display of luxurious habits in the way of 
drinking at a spring. Aye, but there are two ways of 
doing everything, and self-indulgence does not depend 
on the richness of the fare, but on the temper of the 
eater. The men who did not break rank, or stop their 
march, but dipped their hollowed palm into the stream, 
and tossed a little into their mouth as they ran, “ drank 
for strength.” They took the refreshment that came 
in their road, but they took it to help them for their 
work. Gideon needed men of endurance, Spartan 
in habit, and caring more about the grim task they had 
to do than about ease. He was like the old Highland 
chief who kicked away the snowball which his son had 
rolled for a pillow on a foray, rebuking the degeneracy 
and luxury of the age. j 

So are God’s soldiers in all generations. They par- 
take of the pleasures of sense with thankfulness, but 
they do not stop their march to glue their lips to the 
fountain. “They drink of the brook by the way, there- 
fore they lift up the head,” taking a hasty palmful for 
their solace, and then on to the dusty march and the 
hot fight again. There is no virtue in asceticism, but 
there has never been, and there never will be, anything 
worth doing done for man or for God except by men 
who “spurn delights, and live laborious days.” The 
senseless, tasteless luxury of this generation needs, if 
ever any age did, to realize that God’s three hundred— 
the’ soldiers of a better Thermopyle—are always the 
men that lap, and that he cannot make instruments 
“meet for the Master’s use” out of professing Chris- 
tians who drink long and deep draughts from the foun- 
tain of earthly pleasure, or stay their progress to drink 
of the water of which, if a man drink, he shall thirst 


again. 
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INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION. 
BY PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM, D.D., LL.D. 


While it is the purpose of education to unfold our 
powers, this unfolding can proceed prosperously only as 
these powers mutually support each other; and this sup- 
port must depend in turn on their harmonious action in 
fitting lines of subordination. The central intellectual 
faculty is judgment. This is so supreme a power that 
other intellectual powers can be successfully cultivated 
only in dependence upon it. Memory and imagination 
must minister to judgment. If either of them is made 
active aside from the judgment, the power they acquire 
is secured, more or less, at the expense of judgment, and 
tends to mar the solidity, justness, and independence of 
thought. — 

Our rational powers, our intellectual activities, are 
focalized in the judgment. This is the pre-eminent seat 
of conscious and voluntary life; of light, and of light as 
used for guidance. We are rational in the degree in 
which we lay hold of the truth as truth. Weare free in 
the degree in which we use it in our own government. 
Memory and imagination should be cultivated in instant 
ministration to judgment. The premises for which the 
judgment has occasion, the conclusion, which it has 
already won, need to be kept just at hand by the mem- 
ory. The mind is as dependent on these resources of the 
memory as the skillful workman is on his tools. If, 
however, the memory is burdened with. mere facts, 
which are not, and cannot be made, material for the 
judgment, it becomes like a sumpter-mule laden with 
unprofitable merchandise. No market is found for the 
goods; the strength of life is consumed in bearing 
them about. Education that falls into this mistake 
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viceable to the mind, becomes a melancholy and labori- 
ous failure. 

. The jmagination is of equal moment with the memory 
in furnishing material to the judgment. It is like a 
lamp that lights up the room in which one’s treasures of 
thought are stored, and enables the mind to lay hold of 
bios ly and at once. It makes the field of thought 
?, atid distinct, and the judgment moves with corres- 
ponding decision and certainty in it. If, however, the 
imagination is full of remote and unreal images, the 
understanding is placed in a region of enchantment, and 
its efforts to reach safe conclusions are vague and uncer- 
tain, like the motions of one who walks in a dream. 
Above all other faculties, the imagination requires to be 
held close to its serviceable work, or like a wanton ser- 
vant, it subverts, by its vagaries, the order of the whole 
household. The highest ministrations of the imagina- 
tion to judgment are seen in art, and in the art of life. 
The disciplined imagination conceives correctly the 
material at the disposal of the mind, and holds firmly 
before it the ideal at whichit aims. The least vagrancy 
of the imagination here sends the thoughts a-gypsying. 

The memory and imagination should stand on either 
hand of the judgment, supplying at once the material for 
its constructive processes. We may, however, instead 
of giving them undue activity, fall into the opposite 
error of neglecting them, supposing it is sufficient to 
exercise our powers of thought on any topic, and so 
allow it to pass by. The mind will not think thoroughly 
without some necessity of action, some stringency of 
effort. Not only does the memory need to be called into 
constant use to furnish premises and treasure conclusions, 
but a vigorous subordinate use of the memory is often 
the most direct means of calling out that active state of 
mind, that clear, steady vision, which are the conditions 
of successful thought. The indolent student is never a 
thoughtful student, in spite of appearances. His 
thoughts glide along on the surface, and the momen- 
tum which a teacher may give him is soon exhausted ; 
as is the impulse which we bestow on a child 
seated on his sled on the ice. There may be 
motion as long as there is outside incitement to 
create it, but not much longer. If I wished to make 
a class thoughtful, and to give the mind a growing 
momentum within itself, as when a ball falls toward a 
great physical centre, I would require effort, and, as a 
means to that effort, the mastery in memory of funda- 
mental terms. A great difficulty with students, perhaps 
the greatest difficulty, is that they mistake sight for 
insight. They fail to know when they understand a 
thing. They accept the perspicacity of the teacher as 
their own perspicacity. Hence it becomes a very essen- 
tial part of a good education that the student should be 
put to the constant use of his ideas, and that use be 
closely criticised as a means of disclosing any inadequacy 
in the grasp of his mind. 

The essential thing in intellectual education is that 
the judgment, the terminal bud in intellectual life, shall 
take and maintain the lead, and so give in due order all 
the conditions of lateral growth. The teacher is success- 
ful just in the degree in which he awakens the under- 
standing, and imparts to it the secret of finding hence- 
forth the material of its own action. 

Sunday-school instruction, as instruction, suffers more 
from weakness in method than from any other one cause. 
A feeble enforcement is attempted of things which have 
little hold on the thoughts. The teacher is timid in 
requiring the lesson or any great part of it to be learned. 
Indolence and indifference are in the atmosphere. 
Uncritical belief concurs in the same result, and no 
genuine contact is secured of the mind with truth. First, 
effort is needed, then effort freely directed toward com- 
prehension ; and, as incident thereto, a vivid restoration 
of the facts in the history of the world which are the 
past records of religious truth. The most direct way in 
securing an active state is to call out the powers of 
acquisition. The material being fully in hand, the 
thoughts ‘may be brought to play freely upon it, and 
these thoughts may be deepened and thrilled in an 
undertone of pleasurable appreciation by a vivid restora- 
tion in imagination of the conditions under which truth 
has found its revelation and application in the past, and 
is finding them in the present. Though scholars are 
often reluctant to exert themselves, there is no enthusi- 
asm, no inspiration, in indolence. These spring up in 
connection with determined and successful effort; they 
are exclusively the product of life. The timid teacher 
may easily fail from a too pressing desire to please the 
pupils, not daring to impose labor lest it be performed 
with reluctance. The mind that leads must be bold in 





laying out work, and strong in sustaining it. The most | 
of putting facts upon the memory which are not ser- | destructive criticism of the Sunday-school was that of 








the boy who said, “ It makes no difference there whether 
you are at the head or the foot.” Ifthe mere presence 
of the scholar is sought for, this will be difficult to secure, 
and of little value when obtained. 
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ETCHINGS OF A SUMMER RESORT IN 
JAPAN. 


BY MRS. HELEN H. 8. THOMPSON, 


The American sojourner does not find the climate of 
Kobé oppressive until after the first of June. The sky 
drops gladness, the earth teems with beauty, and the air 
is redolent of balm and health and comfort. For the 
next three months, however, the thermometer ranges 
from ninety to a hundred degrees in the shade; and 
the extreme dampness of the atmosphere renders the 
mountain resorts an object of desire to all classes, espe- 
cially to foreigners. 

We therefore determined to remove ourselves, and 
such luggage as would make housekeeping possible, 
fifteen miles up the mountain-side. Will the reader 
take a glimpse at our caravan? Up early—a little after 
three in the morning—to take advantage of the cool of 
the day, and in an hour we are off. First, in state, rides 
the okamisau (mistress), with the wide-awake baby, in 
a large bamboo arm-chair, borne by two long poles on 
the shoulders of natives; and a most comfortable ride it 
is. Then follow large trunks, and two or three huge 
baskets containing household goods. These, all carried 
on the shoulders of men, make quite a retinue—fifteen 
in all. The cow and calf bring up the rear; for we 
could not think of living so long without this valuable 
adjunct. With staff in hand, I marched, a willing body- 
guard, by the side of the okamisau’s “coach and four,” 
pausing for rest now and then, and to look back over 
the yet sleeping city and peaceful bay. 

The garden-pictures of Japan are as changing as a 
kaleidoscope. Some of the wheat-fields bending under 
their load of grain; other just cut, and supplanted by 
rice, sown in fields flooded with water. Others are green 
with the tender shoots, ready for transplanting. This 
is a new and beautiful sight. The system of irrigation 
is wonderfully perfect. Even when the season is un- 
usually dry, nothing is left tosuffer. The reservoirs are 
so large and abundant, and the irrigating system so 
complete, that Japan’s wondrous garden smiles on 
neath burning rays. 

If the traveler is an American, and of a benevolent 
disposition, he will not enjoy treating these Japanese so 
like beasts of burden ; but they are used to it, and very 
jolly about it, singing and shouting as they go. They 
start out with a respectable amount of clothing; but, as 
the heat comes on, their one garment comes off, and only 
a very small apron remains. Up and down we go, 
through the wondrous gorges, and up the mountain- 
side—beauty everywhere—and about noon come sud- 
denly upon this curious mountain village, where the 
people live by making baskets and pens. Although the 
inhabitants number at least two thousand, the crooked, 
stony streets seem entirely deserted through the day; 
and yet the keen native eyes are everonthealert. There 
they were, peering at us, from behind latticed screens ; 
and in two hours everybody knew that a foreigner and 
his family had arrived, and were on tiptoe with curiosity. 

It was amusing, and vexatious too, to find that we 
could do nothing with our landlord—not even rent a 
mosquito net,—without his first consulting with the 
authorities of the town; so our business is all public 
property; but, as we have nothing to conceal, this is 
not so serious, after all. When we had reached the end 
of the “red tape,” we found ourselves settled in two 
good rooms, with ceiling and mats, which looked very 
neat; but, oh, those mats! What housekeeper in 
America could tolerate the fleas which they are made 
to hide! Yet here, in Japan, the neatest are not exempt. 
In our own house at Kobé, we could keep them down 
somewhat, but the country is full of them. The first 
night we tried sleeping on the floor, and paid dear for 
our couch,—fairly driven up by the fleas and mosquitoes. 

The nights, however, are all cool and comfortable; 
but the attractions in day-time are entirely out of doors. 
The chief charm is a hot mineral spring. The waters 
are too warm for comfort, though we use them two or 
three times a week. About a mile from the town we 
have found our Eden,—a lovely spot, shut in by hills, 
and shaded early and late from the burning sun. Here 
we have put up our tent, or roof of mats, within sound 
of the waterfall; built our rough table for study and 
dining purposes, and our lounge for reclining. Soevery 
morning we take our camp-chairs, dinner, books, and 
baby, and spend the day in the woods. A servant 
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accompanies us to carry the load, our nurse-girl to care 
for the wee bairn, and our teacher to study with us. 

Such quiet Arcadian days of restful bliss one can 
imagine, but are not often the lot of mortals. This 
kindly life with Nature is the best of medicines. The 
waterfall consists of two falls: the upper one shut in by 
a curve in the rocks, that forms a wild rocky chamber, 
and the most romantic bathing-place possible, where we 
may wash away our ills of either temper or illness. 

The fastidious would smile at the wares on our table, 
but that would not disconcertus. Weare too thoroughly 
happy and comfortable to care a fig for style up here. 
We leave that to you, poor denizens of the city and 
toilers after wealth. However, our table is quite a 
novelty, with its yellow, brown, and blue wares, inter- 
spersed with the exquisite china so common in this 
country. Our table is a curiosity to the natives also; for 
they eat sitting on the floor, on thick, soft mats—not 
cross-legged, but on their feet or knees, each with a low 
stand before him, made of their pretty lacquered wood, 
japanned. A family circle gathered round these little 
tables is interesting to view, or would be if they were all 
respectably clothed. But during this hot weather, here 
in the mountains many of the men and children are 
almost nude while the women begin the day properly 
dressed, but as the heat comes on drop off—first one 
sleeve, then the other arm and shoulder appears, and 
then bare to the waist. Some of them, if they see us 
coming, will slip one arm into their clothes, feeling 
instinctively that we do not like that style. 

Our tent is close by a shrine, where a few of the 
Shintoo faith come to worship. This is simply a covered 
spot, resembling much a New England well-house, 
except for its pointed, tiled roof. Inside is the image of 
a god, roughly carved on the front of a large stone. A 
little bell hangs in front, which the worshipers ring, when 
they come, to call the attention of the god,—often bring- 
ing a cup of tea, which is fragrant nectar here, or a dish 
of rice, and leave it standing before the shrine. They 
stand or kneel with uplifted hands, muttering a hurried 
prayer, and are gone, much more interested in the 
foreigners near by than in their devotions. 

After a sojourn of three weeks, we sent our faithful 
natiye servant down into the city in search of supplies 
and mail, who brought, on his return, thirty letters from 
America, besides papers and periodicals. What a feast 
for the hungry, and how eagerly devoured! What new 
zest is given to flagging spirits! What fresh incentive 
to study! How near it brings our native land—this 
semi-monthly mail! The natives peer at, us curiously 
in our eager excitement. Some intelligent young men 
come boldly forward, desirous of learning English, ask- 
ing many questions about “the Bible way,” listening 
eagerly, and conversing on a variety of topics. A pretty 
lady came with them, anxious to learn all about our 
clothes, patterns, coiffure, habits of living, etc. Our 
landlord also, admiring our rough bedstead, brought a 
carpenter to take its dimensions and make one like it; 
such copyists they are. It is almost grotesque to notice 
their attempts at dressing their children in foreign style. 
They follow us about so much, and are so curious and 
interested in all that we do, that such forced exhibition 
of ourselves becomes weariness to the flesh. Yet this is 
the sure way to progress in the language, and to reach 
the heart of Japanese character. So we are content. 

A foreign woman with a babe is a great curiosity, so 
that the young mother and babe hold daily court to 
crowds of mothers and children, young men and maidens. 
The tiny hand holds the magnet by which we may 
draw and reach the masses. In fact, a man here, with- 
out a family, can exert but feeble influence for good. 
He is at once classed with the unprincipled foreigners 
who throng these cities, and we want to convince them 
that all are not of this type. 

Yesterday we had a delightful surprise, in a visit from 
an old classmate and his bride, on their way to China. 
Staying over a week in Yokohama, they must hunt us 
up—first in Kobé, and then on to these hills of Arima. 
Such a surprise and piece of home life, here in the heart 
of Japan, seemed too good to be true. They reached us 
foot-sore and weary, with their fifteen miles of hurried 
travel up the hills, for they must needs hasten back in 
the morning. The little bride came in a covered basket (!) 

borne aloft, and heaved a long-drawn breath of relief 
when set down on terra firma. An amusing experience 
we had in playing host and hostess in these queer 
Japanese surroundings. We went out and bought a few 
more kinds of crockery, to add to our mixed collection, 
and when dinner was served, sat down with a hearty 
laugh at the oddity of it all. No trouble to have enough 
to eat, however. What with sweet and Irish potatoes, 


cream, and an abundance of fruit, a good meal can be 
prepared on short notice. We visited fast and much 
during that short summer evening. Our friends were as 
delighted with our Arcadia as we could wish. Together 
we visited the basket-shops, of which this town has 
many, and bought some of beautiful and curious designs. 
We carried away more than we could hold, and pur- 
chased one large enough—a kago—to carry the wife and 
mother of our party half-way down the mountains, fith 
our friends, on their way back to Kobé. 

I wish it were possible to dr#w you a picture of that 
kago, where our treasures rode so gaily. It is an oblong- 
shaped basket, with cover, and curtains for sitles. These 
we took out, for the sake of the view. Ah, that wondrous 
mountain view! up, up! down, down!—for we must 
needs go up in order to get down. I never saw any- 
thing among the Alleghanies, or our own loved Green 
Mountains, or the far-famed wonders of the western 





mountains, looming grandly above Colorado’s plains, 
that can compare. The steep, rough road, winding 
around among precipices looking down from thousands 
of feet; up, up, with those glorious mountain sides, 
crowned with verdure and beauty, till we reached the 
summit—and then the view! Those many-tinted hills ; 
that winding way, all behind and below us, with 
glimpses of peaceful valleys between; and then beyond 
our beautiful Hiago Bay, shimmering, glimmering, and 
dancing before us, six or eight miles away, but looking 
as if we could step down into it. We gazed into each 
other’s faces, clasped hands, and sighed with excess of 
bliss, entranced with beauty. Two lovely women, sitting 
in their basket carriages—one with the modest grace of 
a freshly wedded love beaming from radiant eyes, the 
other with the added crown of motherhood upon her 
brow, made complete the whole, a picture within a 
picture, to at least two pairs of eyes. 

That mountain ride crowned the visit. We said our 
good-bys there, clasped close to the heart of God and 
Nature’s breast: our friends hurrying down the mountain 
toward Kobé, their faces set toward the land of the 
Orient, while we silently turned back for Arima’s hills. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOLS IN THE CALCUTTA 
CONFERENCE, INDIA. 
BY THE REY. J. L. PHILLIPS, M.D. 


' Weare getting on. The great Decennial Missionary 
Conference, for all India, Burmah, and Ceylon, that 
convened in Calcutta during Christmas week, gave half 
a day to the consideration of Sunday-school work. This 
could not have been ten years ago; and so we mark 
progress, and take fresh courage in pushing the interests 
of an enterprise too little known and appreciated by 
Christian workers in India. By general consent the 
Sunday-school day was pronounced one of the best of 
the week of interesting meetings held by the Conference. 

There were one paper and two speeches on the pro- 
gramme; and after these, several missionaries engaged 
in the discussion. The paper was by the Rev. B. H. 
Badley of Lucknow, and dealt with Sunday-school 
work amongst Hindu and Muhammadan children. It 
was a carefully prepared paper, and brought out the 
salient points of this interesting work with clearness and 
force. Mr. Badley is well abreast of the modern im- 
provements in Sunday-school methods, and thoroughly 
in earnest about the work. Hesaid just what we wanted 
to hear, and I am sure his words must help our Sunday- 
school interests in India. He proved that we could have 
Sunday-schools among the heathen, and told us how to 
do it. He spoke a strong word for the International 
lessons, and showed us the advantages of Sunday-school 
work; for example, it leads the children to Christ, it 
gives our native Christians work. 

The first speech was by the Rev. J. 8. Chandler, 
of Madura, and the second by the Rev. E. W. Parker of 
Moradabad. The speakers dwelt upon some of the more 
practical phases of the Sunday-school work in India. 
Mr. Chandler thought that Sunday-schools should by 
no means be restricted to children, but used as an evan- 
gelizing agency for all, both old and young. Mr. Parker 
told us his experience, and brought out several excellent 
points. It seemed somewhat singular that all of the 
Sunday-school speakers on the programme should be 
Americans. The Calcutta committee knew where to 
look for men who understand this Sunday-school work, 
and the appointments were certainly complimentary to 
our dear country. And in the discussion that followed 
a large majority of the speakers were Americans. 

The Rev. M. Bauboo, of Madras, a native pastor, spoke 
earnestly. He said he stood there as the result of Sun- 
day-school work. In Madras he has four Sunday-schools, 





good fish, rice, and tea in perfection, our own milk and 


One Sabbath, during the recent cyclone, the streets were 
filled with water, and the weather so bad that none of 
the officers or teachers went to the schools. Three little 
girls, however, went; they were surprised to find 
nobody present. They havea rule that the pupils must 
give an outline of the previous Sunday’s lesson. After 
waiting a while, one of the girls said, “ If you two will 
sing a hymn, I’ll go over the last lesson we learned.” 
So the hymn was sung; and this little girl got up on a 
chair, and was rehearsing the lesson, when the head- 
mistress arrived, who was so delighted that she embraced 
the faithful heathen girls who could not stay away from 
the Sunday-school 

At the close of the conference session on Sunday- 
schools, a meeting of the Indian Sunday-school Union 
was called, and officers elected for the next two years. 
I hope we may be able to see great progress during the 
ten years to come. Some of our European missions, 
and not a few of our native churches, have no Sunday- 
schools yet. Some questions were asked Mr. Badley and 
Mr. Parker by English brethren, which indicated that 
their words had begun to take effect. Every American 
mission, so far as I know, has its wide-awake Sunday- 
school; and some of the English churches are taking 
hold of the work in good earnest. I hope some effort 
may be made to obtain reliable Sunday-school statis- 
tics of this great field in India, Burmah, and Ceylon. I 
believe we shall yet come to look upon the Sunday- 
school in India as our chief converting agency. 


Camp Dainmari, Midnapore, India. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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NOT TRUSTWORTHY. 
BY FRANK H. STAUFFER. 


One afternoon a gentleman was shown ‘into Mr. Lamar’s 
library. 

“Mr. Lamar,” asked the visitor, “do you know a la 
by the name of Gregory Bassett?” . 

“T guess so,” replied Mr. Lamar, witha smile. “That 
is the young man,” he added, nodding toward Gregory. 

The latter was a boy. aged about fourteen. He was 
drawing a map at the wide table near the window. 

“A bright boy, I should judge,” commented the vis- 
itor, looking over the top of his glasses. “ He applied 
for a clerkship in my mill, and referred me to you. His 
letter of application shows that he is a good penman. 
How is he at figures?” 

“ Rapid and correct,” was the reply. 

“That’s good! Honest, is he?” 

“ Oh, yes,” answered Mr. Lamar. 

“The work is not hard, and he will be rapidly pro- 
moted, should he deserve it. Oh! one question more, 
Mr. Lamar; is the boy trustworthy?” 

“T regret to say that he is not,” was the grave reply. 

“Eh!” cried the visitor. “Then I don’t want him.” 

That ended the interview. 

“O uncle!” cried Gregory, bursting into tears. 

He had set his heart upon obtaining the situation, 
and was very much disappointed over the result. 

“Gregory, I could not deceive the gentleman,” Mr. 
Lamar said, in a low tone, more regretful than stern. 
“You are not trustworthy, and it is a serious failing; 
nay, a fault, rather. Three instances occurred, within as 
many weeks, which sorely tried my patience, and cost 
me loss of time and money.” 

Mr. Lamar’s tone changed into one of reproach, and 
his face was dark with displeasure. 

“T gave you some money to deposit in bank,” he 
resumed. ‘“ You loitered until the bank was closed, and 
my note went to protest. One evening I told you to 
close the gate at the barn. You neglected to do so. 
The colt got out through the night, fell into a quarry, 
and broke its leg. I had to shoot the pretty little thing, 
to put an end to its suffering.” 

Gregory lifted his hand in a humiliated way. 

“Next I gave you a letter to mail. You loitered to 
watch a man with a tame bear. ‘The nine o’clock mail 
will do,’ you thought. But it didn’t, being a way mail, 
and not a through mail. On the following day I went 
fifty miles to keep the appointment I had made. The 
gentleman was not there to meet me, because he had not 
received my letter. I lost my time, and missed all the 
benefit of what would have been to me a very profitable 
transaction. It is not too late for you to reform; and 
unless you do reform, your life will prove a failure.” 

The lesson was not lost upon Gregory. He succeeded 
in getting rid of his heedless ways, and became prompt, 





attended by one hundred and fifty high-caste Hindu girls. 





precise, trustworthy. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1883. | 








1, July 1.—Joshna, Sucoessor to Mo#es............00.....cceee ...J oh, 1: 1-9 
2 July §.—Passing Over JOrdan ............cccccccccee cree coe "_Joeh. 8: 5-17 
3% July 146.—The Plains of Jericho........................ Seah. ‘b: 10-15; 6: 1-5 
4. July 22.—Israe)] Defeated at Al.................. ...J Osh, 7: 10-26 

6. July 2.—The Reading of the Law... cece csesnnneed Josh. 8: 30-35 
6 August 56.—The Cities of Refine... ccc ceccceneeeee Josh. 20: 1-0 
7. August 12. ~The Last Days of Joshua ..... Josh. 2%: 14-29 
8& August 19.—Israe] Forsaking God...... . Guten -.d dg. 2: &16 
9. August 26.—Gideon’s Army..................... Judg- 7:1-8 
10. September 2—The Death of Samson........ J Udg. 16: 21-31 
11, September 9.—Ruth and Naoml...............ccccccceccenerneseeennnes Ruth 1: 14-22 


12. September 16.—A Praying Mother esate ...1 Sam. 1: 21-28 
13. September 23.—The Child Samuel.............-.:c0cccceceseereeeeeel Bam, 8; 1-19 
14. September 30.—Review. 





LESSON IX., SUNDAY, AUGUST 26, 1883. 
TitLeE: GIDEON’S ARMY. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Judges 7: 1-8.) 


were with him, rose up early, and pitched beside the well of 
Harod: so that the host of the Midianites were on the north 
side of them, by the hill of Moreh, in the valley. 

2. And the Lorp said unto Gideon, The people that are with 
thee are too many for me to give the Midianites into their 
hands, lest Israel vaunt themselves against me, saying, Mine 
own hand hath saved me. 

8, Now therefore go to, proclaim in the ears of the people, 
saying, Whosoever is fearful and afraid, let him return and 
depart early from mount Gilead. And there returned of the 
people twenty and two thousand; and there remained ten 
thousand. 

4. And the Lorp said unto Gideon, The people are yet too 
many; bring them down unto the water, and J will try them 
for thee there: and it shall be, that of whom I say unto thee, 
This shall go with thee, the same shall go with thee; and of 
whomsoever I say unto thee, This shall not go with thee, the 
same shall not go. 

6, So he brought down the people unto the water: and the 
Lorp said unto Gideon, Every one that lappeth of the water 
with his tongue, as a dog lappeth, him shalt thou set by him- 
self; likewise every one that boweth down upon his knees to 
drink. 

6. And the number of them that lapped, putting their hand 
to their mouth, were three hundred men : but all the rest of 
the people bowed down upon their knees to drink water. 

7. And the Lorp said unto Gideon, By the three hundred 
men that lapped will I save you, and deliver the Midianites 
into thine hand: and let all the other people go every man 
unto his place. 

8. So the people took victuals in their hand, and their trum- 
pets: and he sent all the rest of Israel every man unto his tent, 
and retained those three hundred men : and the host of Midian 
was beneath him in the valley. 





LESSON PLAN. 


Torro oF THE QUARTER: { Power through the Presence of the 
“1 God of Israel. 


Lesson Topic: Salvation Ensured. 


1. The Many Rejected, v. 1, 2. 
Lesson OUTLINE: | 2. The Fearful Removed, v. 3. 
3. The Few Chosen, v. 4-8. 
GotpEN Text: The sword of the Lord and of Gideon.— 
Judg. 7: 20. 


Datty Home READINGS: 
M.—Judg. 6: 1-10. Israel's distress. 
T. —Judg. 6: 11-25. Israel's deliverer chosen. 
W.—Judg. 6: 26-40. Ismael and the Midianites. 
T, —Judg. 7: 1-8. Israel's army reduced. 
F. —Judg. 7: 9-15. Israel’s leader strengthened, 
§. .—Judg. 7: 16-25. Israel's army triumphant. 
8. —1 Cor. 1: 18-31. Using the weak things. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. THE MANY REJECTED. 


1. Numbers Not Necessary: 
eee ee + > « Ogee Oe See ew 
their 
tare, bal . with many, +e > cnyor by po power @ COre-h: 11). 
‘o ¢ to the Lord. eben 6). 
Is too hard for the Lard 


_WHRIGod thing are pombe (A cai 20) 8:21) 


Al. Pride Not Allowable : 
Lest Jeracl vaunt themselves against me, 

And I will break the pride of Ses (haa 8 Gas. 26 : 19). 

Thou wilt bring down high looks ( 

Pride and erveqance do I hate (Prov. 8: 18). 

Whosoever shall exalt himecif shall be abased (Matt. 23: 12). 

= God resisteth the proud (1 Peter 5: 5). 
en win with = as ‘ack on WES mon 9 an et 

Sta an ac owledgment > e e gives. 

t hhoe't is se all forms of pride and self- praise. 
Samoans saves any Sn ain by removing the temptation. 


Il. 


1. God’s Command: 
PR scan af ts pp soe and afraid, let him return. 
. faint-hearted, . . . let him Deut. 20: 8). 
. afraid of a man that shall die (Isa, 51: 12). 
pee Oe matte telein Ce e@ 9: 62). 


have their part in th v. Zi; 8), 


THE FEARFUL REMOVED. 


Who! art y LY 


era 


il. Israel’s Choice: 





There returned twenty and two thousand, . . . remained ten 
thousand. 


They fled, with all he had (Gen. 31: 2. 
turned back and dealt unfaith AC al 57). 
ye ‘shell flee when none may you ( %). 
Ana they y, Sed before the seni of Ai tos ogh. 7 : 4). 
hen all the disciples forsook him (Matt. 26 : 


i. p- B. faint-hearted follower cannot be wiiied with the duty of 
2, The faint-hearted follower is rejected of the Lord. 
8. The faint-hearted follower is despised by men. 


4. The faint-hearted follower is a traitor in the camp. 
5. The faint-hearted follower will never secure the rewards of suc- 


cess. 
6. The faint-hearted follower cgnvicts himself. 


Ill. THE FEW CHOSEN. 
I. The Word of the Lord: 
The people are still too many .. . I will try them. 


The righteous God trieth the hearts (Psa. 7:9). 

That thou mayest know and try their way (Jer. 6: 27). 

I the Lord search the heart (Jer. 17: 10). 

I am he that searcheth the reins and hearts (Rev. 2: 23). 


il. The Division of the Army : 
The number of them that lapped . 


Jacob . divided the people that were ‘with him (Gen. 32: 7.) 
The Lord ‘separated the tribe of Levi (Deut. 10: , 
Saul chose him three thousand men (1 Sam. 13: 2: 
22: 4). 
. . will I save you, 


. were three hundred, 


For many are called, but few are chosen (Matt. 


il. The Promise of the Lord: 
By the three hundred men . 


| Iam with thee to deliver thee (Jer. 1: 8). 
1. Then Jerubbaal, who is Gideon, and all the people that | . . 


Certainly I will be with thee (Exod. 3: 12). 

I will defend this city (2 Kings 19: “ 

I will save my people Israel (2 Sam. 3: 18). 

I came not to judge . . . but to save the world (John 12: 47). 


IV. The Preparation of the Army : 
So the people took victuals... 


Absalom prepared him chariots and horses (2 Sam. 15: 1). 
They have blown the trumpet to make ali ready (Ezek. 7: 14). 
Be ze therefore ready also (Luke 12: 40). 

Make ready two hundred soldiers (Acts 23 : 28). 


and their trumpets. 


a 
1. However few are on the Lord’s side, he could win with less. 
2. Whoever is needed, he chooses in his own way. 

3. Whenever a service is demanded, a promise is implied. 

4 

5 





. Wherever the Lord stations a man, is the place for him to strive. 
. Whatever preparation is necessary, we should not neglect to make. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


SERVICE. 
1. Whom to Serve: 
Our Creator ine, 12:1). 
Our God (Matt. 4: 10). 
Our Father (1 rp ng 29: 10). 
Our Saviour (John 12: 26). 


2° How to Serve: 
With willingness one ae. 28: 9). 
With truth a 
With £ Iednses (Pe (Psa. Mio: 2) 
With humility es 19). 
bat J ae os 
With all the heart (Deut. 16: 12; Matt. 22: 87). 


3. Rewards of ped 
Long life (Psa. 91: 
Rest (Heb. 4: 9; Ror, 14 i. 
Beholding the face of God ( 17: 15). 
Reigning with Christ (2 Tim. 2: 12). 
An eternal inheritance (Heb. 9: 15). 
Fullness of joy (Psa. 16: 11). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The book of Judges gives only 
the merest fragments of history, sometimes having reference 
to all Israel, and sometimes to only a part. That part of 
the book which precedes the present lesson tells of the 
deliverance of Israel from the Mesopotamians through 
Othniel, son of Kenaz and son-in-law of Caleb; the deliver- 
ance from Moab (under Eglon), Ammon, and Amalek, 
through Ehud; from the Philistines under Shamgar; and of 
northern Israel through Deborah and Barak. The incidents 
of the book of Ruth belong also to this preceding history, 
and not unlikely to the time of Deborah. At the time of the 
present narrative the Israelites were in the hands of Midian, 
having been harried by them for seven years. The Lord had 
sent a prophet, in answer to Israel’s cry, to encourage them. 
An angel was also sent to Gideon, at Ophrah, to commission 
him to go in his might and save Israel. Gideon’s faithful acts 
and preliminary doubts are to be read in Chapter 6. 

Puace.—The spring of Harod, and the country down 
towards Jordan. Identification is not easy; but it is sup- 
posed that Harod is the same as Jezreel, and that the brook 
which runs from it down to the Jordan was the stream to 
which Gideon brought his men. They are now the fountain 
and river, respectively, of Jaldd. The scene was the same, 
or nearly so, as that of Saul’s last battle. Gideon was on the 
mountain above, and the Midianites in the valley below. 

Time.—Bible margin, about B. C. 1249. 

Prersons.—Gideon, or Jerubbaal ; his soldiers, reduced in 
the course of the lesson from 32,000 to 300, and the Midian- 
ites and Amalekites, “like grasshoppers for multitude.” 

CrrcuMSTANCEs.— Gideon’s encamping by the spring 
Harod, the Lord’s direction to reduce the numher of his 
soldiers by certain means, in order that it might be known 
that the Lord alone saved Israel, and Gideon’s proceeding 
against the countless multitudes of the Midianites with only 
three hundred men. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


This is a lesson of faith in God, who can accomplish great 
results by seemingly inadequate means. Gideon is named 
(Heb. 11: 32 7), among the noble examples of faith in the 
Old Testament, as one of those who through faith “out of 
weakness were made strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned 





to flight the armies of the aliens.” Israel had once again 


relapsed from the true service of God into idolatry, and they 
were punished by subjection to Midian. The land was regu- 
larly ravaged, and their crops destroyed year by year by 
swarms of marauders, so that Israel was greatly impoverished, 
and the terrified people fled to caves and mountain fastnesses 
for safety. This state of things had now lasted for seven 
years (6: 1), and the spirit of the people was completely 
broken. But in their distress they turned to the only avail- 
able source of help, “they cried untothe Lord.” Heselected 
as the instrument of their deliverance Gideon, a man of 
humble origin (6: 15) and of no previous distinction; and 
when he modestly pled his incapacity, the Lord gave him 
the one all-sufficient assurance, “I will be with thee” (v. 16), 
the same which had been given to Moses (Exod. 3: 12) and 
to Joshua (Josh. 1: 5), and which is given to all believers to 
the end of time (Matt. 28: 20). Miraculous confirmations 
were given of this promise, both before and after the gather- 
ing of his army (6: 21, 36 f.). And now his faith in God is 
put to a severe trial by the reduction of this army, at the 
command of the Lord, to a mere handful of men. The verses 
before us record the two modes by which this diminution 
was effected (vs. 1-3, 4-8). 

Verse 1—And Jerubbaal, that is Gideon: His original 
name was Gideon, meaning one who cuts or hews down. We 
are told what led to the imposition of this name in his 
infancy, but it is singularly appropriate to his subsequent 
career as one who cut down the enemies of Israel. The 
name Jerubbaal, one who fights with Baal, was given him in 
consequence of his assault upon the worship of that deity 
(6: 32). The first step which he took by divine direction 
toward the deliverance of Israel was the overthrow of the 
altar of Baal, and the substitution of an altar to Jehovah in 
its stead. As the root of the evils which Israel was suffering 
lay in their idolatry and neglect of the worship of God, the 
remedy must be applied here in the first instance. It was 
only after this had first been accomplished, or at least this 
demonstration had been made in that direction, that the way 
was prepared for any successful attempt to throw off the yoke 
of Midian. New names imposed on some memorable occasion 
are frequent and familiar in the Scriptures. Thus, Abram 
was called Abraham (Gen. 17: 5,15); Jacob, Israel (32: 28) ; 
Joseph, Zaphnath-paaneah (41: 45); Solomon, Jedidiah 
(2 Sam. 12: 25); Hadassah, Esther (Est. 2: 7); and see 
Ruth 1: 20; Daniel 1:7; Mark 3:16,17; John 1: 42; 
Acts 13: 9.—And all the people that were with him: Gathered 
out of the tribe of Manasseh, to which Gideon himself 
belonged, and also the more northern tribes of Asher, 
Zebulun, and Naphtali (Judg. 6: 35). As these tribes were 
at the greatest remove from the territory of Midian, their 
strength may have been less broken by their incursions and 
exactions. The bravery of the two last mentioned, on a for- 
mer occasion, is celebrated in the song of Deborah (5: 18).— 
Arose early, and encamped above the fountain of Harod: The 
promptness and celerity of his movement are indicative of 
the zeal of Gideon; his confidence in the promised presence 
and help of the Lord did not make him negligent and indif- 
ferent, but the reverse. His army was posted on the high 
ground, at the foot of which flowed the fountain of Harod, 
probably the same which is spoken of (1 Sam. 29: 1) as 
“the fountain which is in Jezreel” The name only occurs 
in this place, though one of David’s champions is called a 
Harodite (2 Sam. 23: 25), doubtless because he was from 
this region. As “Harod” means fear, being derived from 
the word translated “afraid” (v. 3), it is quite possible that 
the name may have been given in consequence of the trans- 
action here recorded —And the camp of Midian was with 
respect to him on the north of the hillof Moreh: It is plain, from 
the general account of the locality, that this cannot be the 
same with the Moreh (Gen. 12: 6) in the neighborhood of 
Shechem. It is nowhere else spoken of, but must have been 
a portion of the heights that lay to the south of the valley of 
Jezreel, in which Midian was encamped (Judg. 6 : 33). 

Verse 2.—Self-dependence is utterly inconsistent with 
dependence upon God, and hence the danger that arises from 
large possessions or great power (Deut. 8:17; Jer. 9: 23, 
24; Matt. 19: 23; 1 Cor 1: 26, f,). So that it 1s necessary 
oftentimes that men should be stripped of their external 
worldly advantages, in order that they may be led more 
unreservedly to put their trust in God. No ground must be 
left for Israel to fancy that the victory was gained by them- 
selves, independently of God’s aid. It is not the proud and 
self-sufficient, but the humble and the believing, whom he 
exalts (Jas. 4: 6; Matt. 9: 29). It was an indispensable 
prerequisite, therefore, to the bestowment of divine help, 
and was absolutely essential to a successful assault upon their 
foes, that they must be made to feel their own weakness. An 
army of 32,000 (v. 3) seemed inadequate to cope with an 
enemy that numbered 135,000 (8: 10). And, no doubt, Gideon 
and they that were associated with him felt the need of 
increasing their force, instead of diminishing it. Under the 
circumstances, it was a severe test of his faith for the Lord 
to bid him to let any of this army go, which he had been sa 
eager to gather, and every man of whom seemed so essential, 
Deborah severely denounced those who, in the time of 
Israel’s trqubje “ came not to the help of the Lord” (y, 38), 
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The soldiers of Gideon had simply done what was their reli- 
gious, as well as patriotic, duty in rallying under the standard 
of Gideon. But it was still for the Lord to say whether he 
would grant them the privilege of fighting in his cause. If, 
through culpable indifference, they withheld from him that 
service which they might render, they were guilty of a great 
sin (Esther 4: 14). If they vaingloriously imagined that the 
Lord was dependent upon their aid, they were guilty of a 
presumption which he would resent (Isa. 10:15; 1 Cor. 
4:7). But if they humbly presented themselves before God, 
eager to testify their loyalty to him, and their trust in him, 
by engaging in his service, he would accept the tender of 
their true and loving hearts, even though he did not think 
proper to use them as they desired (1 Kings 8: 18, 19). 

Verse 3.—The first verb is accompanied by a particle of 
incitement, commonly translated “I pray thee,” but which 
may here be represented by “ go to,” as in the English Ver- 
sion, or “come.”—And now, come, proclaim: The proclama- 
tion is one required in the law (Deut. 20:8), and was 
intended to rid the army, before going into battle, of all 
whose cowardice might prove infectious. Gideon may have 
supposed that there was little danger of losing troops by such 
a proclamation now, and that all were animated by a spirit 
like his own—eager to attack the common foe. If so, we 
may imagine the surprise, almost amounting to consterna- 
tion, with which he saw more than two-thirds of his army 
confess their timidity, and forsake their brethren and the 
national cause. It shows what terror was inspired by the 
vast army opposed to them, how their long servitude had 
crushed their spirits, and how their grievous departures 
from Jehovah had destroyed their confidence in him. 
Though startled, it may be, and saddened, Gideon’s trust in 
God was unshaken, though his little army was now reduced 
to 10,000 men; and he may have remembered that it was 
with precisely this number that Deborah and Barak had 
gained their signal victory (4:6). The word rendered 
depart early occurs nowhere else; this sense is given it from 
the connection of the root with a word meaning “ bird,” from 
which it was inferred that it signified to fly with the speed of 
a bird; the latest and best authorities, however, assigning 
to it the sense of revolving, or going in a circuit. Accord- 
ingly, some explain it here, go by a circuitous route so as the 
better to slip away unseen; others simply, turn about and 
retrace his steps. The next words, from Mount Gilead, are 
obscure, and various conjectures have been offered respecting 
them. The Mount Gilead, which is so frequently spoken of 
in the Bible, lay east of the Jordan; while Gideon and his 
army were encamped west of the river. Some cut the knot 
by assuming an error in the text, and suppose it should be 
read “ Mount Gilboa.” Others translate “to Mount Gilead,” 
but this meaning cannot be put upon the preposition in the 
Hebrew, and the homes of his troops lay west of the Jordan. 
Others think the expression elliptical, make a circuit (across 
to Mount Gilead and then go on) from Mount Gilead home; 
and suppose the direction to be prompted by the fact that 
the Midianites occupied the valley of Jezreel, so that they 
could not take the direct route to Galilee, but must pass round 
in the manner indicated to reach their homes. Perhaps, 
however, it is simplest to suppose that the Mount Gilead here 
spoken of is a different one from that which is so called else- 
where; and, though we have no proof of the fact except in 
this passage, that it was the name of the eminence on which 
Gideon had located his camp. 

Verse 4.—But the faith of Gideon and of Israel must be 
subjected to yet another trial. The third of his army, which 
had continued faithful, and who were brave enough, and had 
sufficient trust in God, to combat the immense host of Midian, 
were still too many in the estimate of the Lord.—Bring them 
down unto the water: That is, to the stream flowing from the 
fountain at the foot of the hill on which they were (v. 1).— 
And Iwill purify them for thee there: The term employed is 
that which is used of the refining and purifving of metals, 
separating the dross from the pure metal. So God would 
make a separation of the people, sundering those whom he 
intended for this enterprise from those whom he did not 
choose to employ in it. The previous sundering had been a 
voluntary one on the part of the people themselves; this was 
to be by the immediate appointment of God. 

Verse 5.—Josephus thinks that those who lapped the 
water did so from timidity, afraid to kneel down for a copious 
draught in the proximity of the enemy ; others have thought 
that it betrayed indolence or inertness, and that thus the 
miracle was enhanced by taking the least reliable portion of 
the army. It may have been a purely arbitrary method of 
discriminating, without implying any difference of charac- 
ter whatever. But it seems most probable that the selected 
few were the choice spirits of the army. The men inured to 
fatigue and privation, and disinclined to self-indulgence, and 
impatient to be led against the foe, contented themselves 
with merely sipping the water from their hand as they lifted 
it to their mouth; and this notwithstanding the heat of the 
seuson, which was now advanced beyond wheat harvest (6 : 11). 

Verses 6, 7.—By this test the whole army melted away to 
the bare remnant of three hundred men. To have parted with 
his troops thus, in the very presence of such an overwhelming 
body of the enemy, would have been sheer madness, but for 








the fect that it was done at God’s command, and was attended 
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enemies seemed quite independent, but it is perfectly plain 





by his gracious promise, By the three hundred men that lapped | to us that they were all instruments in the hand of God for 


will I save you, and give Midian into thy hand. The presence 
of God, and the assurance of his delivering and overcoming | 
power, could more than compensate the loss-of more than — 
ninety-nine hundredths of his army. Three hundred men, | 
with Jehovah on their side, were more “han a match for the 
countless host of Midian (comp. 1 Sam. 14: 6; 2 Chron. 20: | 
15, 17; Rom. 8: 31).—Hie place: That is, home (Gen. 18: 
33; Num. 24: 25). 
Verse 8.—The faith of Gideon endured the test, searching | 
as it was. He dismissed, as he was bidden to do, the entire | 
body of the people, retaining only the three hundred men | 
whom the Lord had designated. He thus showed an 
implicit trust in God’s power and grace, and his complete | 
renunciation of every other dependence. This is the faith | 
which secures the co-operation of God; and, hence, to it all 
things are possible (Mark 9: 23; 11: 28; 1 John 5: 4). The 
interpretation of this passage has been somewhat perplexed 
by the different applications of the term “people.” On the 
assumption that “the people” of the first clause of this verse 
is the same as in the last clause of the verse preceding, some 
have insisted that there must be an error in the text, for the 
action described is plainly that of the three hundred, not of 
those who were dismissed. There is precisely the same 
change of meaning here as is insensibly made in verse 4, 
without creating the slightest trouble. In the last clause of 
verse 3, “the people” means the entire body which had 
assembled around Gideon; in the first clause of verse 4, it 
means those who .-mained with him after the departure of 
the majority. In the last clause of verse 7, “all the people,” 
and in the second clause of verse 8, “all Israel,’ means the 
vast body, which was sent home, as is properly expressed in 
the English version by the insertion of the italic words “all 
the other people,” “all the rest of Israel.” But in the first 
clause of verse 8, as of verse 4, “the people” means Gideon's 
army, depleted as it was, which now represented Israel 
against Midian. “The people” was reduced to three hun- 
dred men. This clause is intended to explain what we read 
in verse 16, and subsequently, of the equipment of these men. 
When the mass of the army dispersed, they left their trum- 
pets and their rations behind them, so that every man of the 
three hundred was provided with a trumpet, and with an 
earthen vessel, translated “pitcher” in this chapter and in 
Genesis 24: 14 ff.; Ecclesiastes 12: 6. It was, properly, the 
Oriental water-jar, and ip 1 Kings 18: 33 is rendered “ bar-, 
rels.” The same vessel was used (1 Kings 17: 12 ff.) to hold 
meal for family use. The provisions for Gideon’s army were 
packed in these jars for ready transportation ; and when they 
were left behind in the scattering of all but the three hun- 
dred, each of these had a jar for himself. The light of their 
torches, held within these jars, was so far obscured as not to 
attract the notice of the Midianites, until the breaking of the 
jars suddenly disclosed them.—Unto his tent: A form of 
expression borrowed from nomadic life, and here equivalent 
to “unto his house.” In Judges 19: 9, it is translated “home.” 





A FEW PICKED MEN. 
BY OHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


We are informed by those who know that two hundred 
years have passed since the date of our last lesson. Very 
pathetic seems the remembrance of the thousands of men 
and women who during that extensive period were born, 
lived, and went the way of all the earth, leaving almost no 
histories behind them. Only a few out of the many human 
beings thronging the world at any given date ever do any- 
thing that needs much of a record. 

Israel has not yet become compacted into a loyal and 
religious nation. Two centuries ought not to be counted for 
sufficient time to establish a people, or even to. pronounce 
their experiment of organization a failure. It is a hundred 
years—here in 18838—since the peace after our Revolution 
gave the American republic settlement, and this nation began 
to be. This might moderate our pride somewhat; for we 
recollect that those children of Israel had lived twice as 
long as we have, when the wretched confusions fell upon 
them which we are now studying. 

I. We shall do well to begin our work to-day with this 
reflection: God permits even his best people to fall into 
periods of troublous discipline, not through forgetfulness 
but by plan. 

1. In all cases, trouble is the direct or indirect result of sin 
(see Judg.6:1). No one can read the sorrowful records 
of those days of suffering, without being convinced that 
Israel was always to blame, and Jehovah was always just in 
his retributions. When the nation forsook God, he left them 
to their own devices. 

2. The wisdom of our Maker forces even man’s wrath to 
become his agent in disciplinary service. We watch that 
rebellious people, and we see how captivity after captivity 
fell upon them. They were continually at war with the 
world of heathen around. The Moabites oppressed them, 
the Canaanites enslaved the best of their sons ¢nd daughters, 
and now the Midianites pursued them into the very caves | 
and dens of the mountains for a refuge. These hordes of | 











disciplining those whom he leved. When any of them were 
likely to go too far, he simply restrained them. 

8. There can be no peace to the wicked until] righteousness 
is reached by obedience. Israel was near the point of 


| starvation. The hosts of Midian swept over the land like 


grasshoppers, leaving desolation behind them (see Judg. 
6: 4-6). But we are sure to miss the whole point of the 
story, if we fail to catch glimpses of the Lord’s pian run- 
ning through the entire web and filling of it. Ie could 


_ have ended all their trouble at a single stroke. There were 


at this moment somewhere in Israel three hundred lamps 
and three hundred pitchers, already in existence, just as 
useful for relief as ever they were afterwards; only it is 
evident that the Lord’s time for interference had not 
arrived ; Israel was not yet ready to submit to his holy will. 

II. Hence, we learn a second lesson: When the day for 
efficient help has come, God will be sure to raise up his 
selected leader for the enterprise of deliverance he has 
planned. 

1. Generally such leaders are found rather than created, 
That is to say, we discover that the Lord has had his eye 
upon them for a while before the summons brings them to 
the front of duty. In this instance, Gideon was unsurpi- 
ciously and secretly threshing out his smal! measure of wheat 
under concealment of an oak in Ophrah (Jndg. 6: 11). It 
is easy to perceive that he was a sad, tired, heavy-hearted 
man, but a true patriot, and a devout believer. He had 
already tried to do something to help his neighbors, he had 
publicly cast down one of the altars for the worship of Baal; 
but he met with not much encouragement among the broken- 
spirited people. Yet he held the wish and cherished the 
purpose of service, if ever the way should be opened. God 
saw him all this time, and was fitting him for leadership. 

2. In most cases, leaders are instructed by a course of 
personal dealings, which render them humble, and brave, 
and experienced. It will hardly be possible to comprehend 
the dauntless courage, the unalterable will, the intrepid zeal, 
of this man Gideon without reading over once more the 
story of the fire falling on the rock to make miraculous 
sacrifice (Judg. 6: 19-22). And then we must add to this a 
new perusal of the story which follows it, about the fleece 
and the miraculous dew (Judg. 6: 36-40). After these 
instructions, we need not wonder that Gideon, whose name 
means Hewer, was also called Jerubbaal, which means Baal- 
opposer (Judg. 7:1). This rough loyalist entered upon his 
task with a peerless bravery nothing could frighten. 

8. The giving of such leaders along the ages is the prac- 
tical proof of the Lord’s sincerity in promising to be with 
his people always in their need. It may be assumed that 
there is ever in training some man for leadership in the 
church of the New Testament as there was in that of the 
Old. Periods of discipline are needed; but when the gain 
of obedience is received, and the result of ‘bumility is 
wrought, deliverance will be surely vouchsafed. And then 
it will be discovered that God’s mysterious providence has 
been searching for instruments, raising them up, and pre- 
paring them for their real work. 


“ Be of good cheer; your cause belongs 
To him who can avenge your wrongs; 
Leave it to him, our Lord. 
Though hidden yet from mortal eyes, 
He sees the Gideon that shall rise 
To save us, and his word.” 


III. Now about helpers: We learn, in the third place, that” 


God has his own wise processes of enlisting. and mustering 
and managing and training an army of Christian soldiers. 

1. There is, of course, the entire church of* regenerate 
believers ; these are the host of the Lord’s elect. But not 
all of these are alike trustworthy in times of difficult exploits. 
Some that have a good spirit are not veterans. Some are 
better calculated to be useful in summer days of peace and 
fruit-bearing. Gideon easily got together a maguificent 
multitude; think of thirty-two thousand men on a single 
parade! But the first thing that divine wisdom did was to 
thin them out (v. 2). 

2. The most modest course in estimating modern Chris- 
tians is to take them at,their own valuation. When a man 
says, “I am too timid to make a public prayer;” when a 
woman says, “I am in no respect fitted to teach children ;” 
and so on, it will generally aid in getting helpers to accept 
their decisions promptly. For if one has not-a full heart 
in his work, he will not succeed. It will be to edification 
just here to read over 1 Chronicles 12: 33, an! observe the 
marginal notes alongside of the words. Numbers sometimes 
become unwieldy, and people, up to a certain extent, might 
be left to sift themselves in war-times. Some men, like 
these in the story (v. 3), recognize the fact that they have 
been born cowards. Others constitute themselves poltroons 
in order to avoid exposure; “poltroon” is pollice truneus, 
“deprived of a thumb;” some Romans used to chop off 
their thumbs so as to escape enlistment in the army; hence 
comes our English word. 

3. Then the Lord himself takes up the siting, for he 
declares that if so many fighting men go out they will say 
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that they themselves wrought the victory (v. 4). A simple 
expedient is adopted, by which it is shown who of all the 
remaining soldiers are prudent, and wary, and self-sacrificing 
(v. 5). Those who stop to take their luxury in drinking, 
and forget the foe whenever they become thirsty, are not 
the ones to surprise and take the camp of the Midianites. 
So at last, Gideon started on his way with three hundred 
picked men. And the present passage leaves the history 
precisely there, as if it had been planned that we should 
have instruction enough for one day. 

War-times require greater circumspection among God’s 
people. There need to be heart-searchings, and siftings of 
men, 

It is not just safe to say, “The Lord is on our side:” it is 
safer to say thoughtfully, “ Who is on the Lord’s side?” 

Men will do no good who haye no confidence in their 
ability or their courage; they should take the chance to 
“ resign.” 

What the church wants now is, not so much more minis- 
ters, as better ones—more religious, more self-sacrificing. 

Sunday-schools need teachers who will take water of com- 
fort and refreshment, without losing time from their scholars. 

Minorities with God’s chosen Gideons to lead them will 
be generally stronger than those whom they leave behind. 

All worthy religious achievements are wrought out into 
actual success only by the power of Almighty God (Zech. 
4: 6). 

Small numbers need not discourage faithful workers: “For 
there is no restraint to the Lord to save by many or by few.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


In this lesson we have a hint of : 


THE WORKERS WHOM GOD CHOOSES. 


I. The Few, Rather than the Many (vs. 1, 2). 
II. The Trustful, Rather than the Doubters (v. 3). 
III. Those Who Stand their Testing (vs. 4-8). 


I. GOD CHOOSES THE FEW, RATHER THAN THE MANY. 

The Lord said unto Gideon, The people that are with thee are 
too many for me to give the Midianites into their hands, lest Israel 
vaunt themselves against me, saying, Mine own hand hath saved me 
(v.2). The Lord can save “by many or by few,” but he 
commonly chooses to save by the few. God is not, as a rule, 
“on the side of the heaviest battalions,” as men judge the 
weight and force of material. In the long run it is minorities 
which rule; or, rather, it is God and one man, or God and a 
few men, who make the winning majority. It is the little 
company of disciples in an upper chamber who are set to 
bring the whole opposing world to Christ. It is the handful 
of reformers who array themselves against any great iniquity 
who have surest chances of success. The last thing in the 
world to think of is the numbers which may happen to be on 
“our side” of a new movement for the right. “God hath 
chosen the weak things of the world to confound the things 
which are mighty;” for his strength is made perfect—is 
brought out in its completeness—in weakness. To those 
who recognize this truth, there is certain comfort of hope in 
finding one’s self on the unpopular side in any moral or 
political struggle for the mastery. What if everybody does 
seem to take the wrong side of those questions which involve 
honesty in trade, or finance ; fairness of dealing with the dif- 
ferent races who have come among us, or among whom we 
came? What if the conflict with rum-rule and ring-rule, 
and official corruption, and social lawness, seems to be against 
an always-sure majority? The fact that the right side has 
the few rather than the many, is a sign for encouragement 
instead of dismay. “Fear not, little flock; for itis your 
Father's good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” 


II, GOD CHOOSES THE TRUSTFUL, RATHER THAN THE 
DOUBTERS. 

Whosoever is fearful and afraid, let him return and depart early 
(v. 3). The man who doesn’t expect to succeed, not only is 
unlikely to succeed himself, but he is liable to keep others 
from succeeding. The earlier he gets out from the lead, and 
goes to the rear, the better for all concerned. One man of 
faith is worth a thousand men of doubt, and two are worth 
ten thousand, when it comes to the chasing and putting-to- 
flight business. One ruddy-faced stripling with a sling and 
stones and a faith-filled heart, is a stronger force against the 
average army of Phikstines, than that youth’s three big 
brothers, and “the captain of their thousand,” and all the 
other captains, and all the other thousands, with their coats 
of mail, and their helmets of brass, and their swords and 
shields, and their banners and trumpets, and their chatter- 
ing teeth, and their knocking knees, and their sore dismay, 
and their great fear, in the presence of one burly and brag- 
ging giant of Gath. And if David’s brothers are fearful and 
afraid, themselves, about the issue of a fight with Goliath, it 
is better for them to go back from the front, and eat their 
parched corn and cheeses, instead of keeping on the battle 
dine with their sneers at their little brother, who—as they 
look at it—doesn’t know enough to have any doubts and 





fears. This is a truth for the teachers and preachers to have 
in mind. If they know so much that they must be full of 
their fears and doubtings, they ought to know enough to 
stand back from the front, and let those who believe some- 
thing go ahead and show their faith by their works. The 
power of Gideon’s band, or of any other host of Jehovah, is 
not in its numbers, nor yet in the knowledge and skill of its 
members, but it is in the confident trust of every person 
belonging to it, in the cause for which he stands and in the 
Commander who leads him. If you have faith, you have 
power. If you lack faith, you so far lack power. “Have 
faith” is the command to every servant and soldier of Christ. 
“ According to your faith, be it unto you,” is the assurance 
which accompanies this command. 


Ill. GOD CHOOSES THOSE WHO STAND THEIR TESTING. 


Bring them down unto the water, and Iwill try them for thee 
there: and it shall be, that of whom I say unto thee, This shall go 
with thee, the same shall go (v. 4). Every man is brought to a 
test in one way or another, before he is used in God’s service. 
God tested Abraham, when he asked him if he would sur- 
render his loved son Isaac. God tested Job, when he per- 
mitted him to be stripped of everything that had made life 
enjoyable until then. God tested Joseph in slavery, in favor, 
and in imprisonment. And men are commonly tested with- 
out knowing that now is their testing time. Gideon’s men 
were not told beforehand how the choice of good men was to 
be made for that campaign. They were simply watched in 
their ordinary way of doing a simple every-day performance. 
That, after all, is the best testing-measure for almost every- 
body. What we drink, and how we drink, goes a good way 
toward showing what sort of men we are, and how much we 
would be worth in God’s service. The way in which chil- 
dren play, and in which older people trade, and talk, and 
work, and worship, tests them each and all, in the plan of 
God. Often their life course issettled by as simple a testing 
as the drinking-test of Gideon. And there is a reason for 
this. A single specimen of the fruit of a tree is as good as 
a bushel-basketful, to show what is the nature of the tree. 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.” “Can the fig-tree, 
my brethren, bear olive-berries? either a vine figs?” It is 
the little things that are the surest test of character; and it 
is character that God looks for. “ He that is faithful in that 
which is least, is faithful also in much; and he which is 
unjust in the least, is unjust also in much.” 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. C. HAZARD. 


Our lesson is an illustration of the declaration given in the 
concluding verse of the preceding lesson: “ Nevertheless the 
Lord raised up judges, which delivered them out of the hand 
of those who spoiled them.” Gideon was Israel’s fifth judge. 
The Israelites had been in subjection to Chusan-rishathaim, 
king of Mesopotamia, for eight years. From him they had 
been delivered by Othniel, the younger brother of Caleb. 
Their next servitude was for eighteen years under Eglon, 
king of the Moabites, their deliverer being Ehud, the left- 
handed. Their third thraldom was to Jabin, king of the 
Canaanites, for twenty years, and their deliverers were 
Deborah the prophetess and Barak. Each time the term 
and rigor of their service increased, until it is said of Jabin, 
“he mightily oppressed Israel.” But all previous afflictions 
were as nothing to the sufferings experienced during the 
seven years in which the Israelites were the prey of the 
Midianites. 

As essential to the full understanding of the present lesson, 
the teacher should sketch the intervening history above out- 
lined, and picture the condition of Israel at the time Gideon 
was called, as portrayed in chapter 6: 1-6. Then he should 
call attention to: 1. The cry of the children of Israel to the 
Lord (6: 7-10). 2. The call of Gideon (6: 11-24). 3. The 
throwing down by Gideon of the altar of Baal (6: 25-32). 
4. The gathering by Gideon of an army to resist the Midian- 
ites. 5. The two signs asked by Gideon of God as proofs 
that the Lord would save Israel by his hand. These being 
given, and his doubts thus set at rest, Gideon is ready to 
march against the enemy. 

I. Thirty-two Thousand.—An early march, and the two 
armies are camped near each other,—the one on a hill, and 
the other in a valley, Compare the two. 

1. Too few. That is man’s thought, as one sees how small 
is the Israelitish army as compared with the Midianitish 
host. Gideon has only thirty-two thousand men under him, 
while the Midianites number one hundred and thirty-five 
thousand—more than four men to his one. His is a mere 
handful of followers, while the Midianites and their allies 
“lay along in the valley like grasshoppers for multitude” 
(v.12). Gideon’s army is only a small portion of all Israel. 
It is composed, first, of his family, Abiezor; second of his 
tribe, Manasseh; and, third, of recruits from Asher, Zebu- 
lun, and Naphtali only (6: 35). The first impression would 
be of the utter folly of matching so small an army against so 
great a host, and to send a ringing, urgent message through- 
out the land: “Come to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty, for we be but few.” But Gideon's notion was to 


fight, and to fight with the force he had. He had God’s 
promise that he would save Israel by his hand, and upon 
that promise he rested. The disparity of numbers was 
nothing. Gideon had the courage of faith. 

2. Too many. “The people that are with thee are too 
many,” etc. That was God’s thought. How little are God’s 
thoughts like our thoughts, or his ways as our ways! We 
carefully reckon up the forces necessary to bring about 
results, but “there is no restraint to the Lord to save by 
many or by few.” God does not look upon numbers so much 
as material. Twelve obscure and unlettered Galileans were 
all that he chose for the beginning of the conquest of the 
world to Christ. Note that the announcement to Gideon 
indicated that God meant to take away the bulk of his army. 
For he would not help until it was impossible for Israel to 
vaunt themselves against him, saying, “ Mine own hand hath 
saved me.” Cutting down the army a few thousand would 
have made no difference in their disposition to boast, and to 
claim the victory as their own. In this announcement, 
therefore, Gideon had a hint of the heroic reduction that 
was to follow. 

Il. Ten Thousand.—“ Whosoever is fearful and afraid, let 
him return and depart early,” etc. That was the proclama- 
tion that was issued. God’s first expedient for lessening the 
number of the Israelitish army was to let the fearful go home. 
This wis but in accord with the wise general rule laid down 
in Deuteronomy 20: 8, so that the faint-hearted might not 
cause the hearts of others to faint. In a battle, if the fearful 
have not been eliminated, a panic like that of Bull Run is 
not at all unlikely. To get rid of the timid was a proceeding 
which must have won Gideon’s inward approval, but even 
with the hint which God had given him, it may safely be 
assumed that he was not prepared for the departure of— 
twenty-two thousand cowards! He must have felt as if all 
the human basis for his hopes of success was crumbling away 
beneath him. 

lil. Three Hundred.—1. T he final test. The Israelites now 
numbered but one to thirteen of their enemies. One would 
think that at this point the reduction had gone far enough. 
But the Lord said unto Gideon, “The people are yet too 
many.” Ten thousand men are no inconsiderable host. They 
may be so placed and so handled as to be superior to many 
times their number. After a victory, it would be difficult 
for that many to realize that their triumph was not due to 
their own prowess and valor. Against this feeling God 
guarded by another extraordinary elimination. (1.) Its 
announcement. Observe that, at first, God does not tell 
Gideon what the final test is to be. He merely commands 
him to bring the people down to the water, and says that he 
there will try them. (2.) Its character. “Every one that 
lappeth,” ete. Those who “lapped,” simply stood, dipping 
up the water with their hands. Various theories attempt to 
account for this test. (a.) It was a religious test. Those 
who stood were those who had kept faith with the Lord, and 
had not bowed the knee to Baal. To them bowing the knee 
had become so significant of the worship of idols, that kneel- 
ing under any circumstances had become distasteful and 
sacrilegious. (0.) It was a military test. Those who knelt 
to drink were off guard. They had to lay down their weap- 
ons in order to partake in this way of the water. Those who 
stood up were vigilant even in their enjoyment. They 
thought more of the enemy than of quenching their thirst. 
And this, it seems probable, was the secret of the selection of 
those who “lapped” the water. They were those who could 
be trusted in any emergency. By how little things do men 
show of what stuff they are made! 

2. The final result. (1.) The three hundred. “By the 
three hundred men that lapped will I save you.” And now 
Gideon’s army was only the four hundred and fiftieth part 
as large as that of the Midianites! Yet God had multiplied 
by division. Before this process of reduction it was: Gideon 
+ 32,000 men—mostly cowards. After, it was Gideon + 
300 men of faith + the Mighty One of Israel. Let faith, 
and the result, answer as to which sums up the most. If 
the latter really is the greater, what becomes of that 
unbelieving apothegm: “Providence is always on the 
side of the heaviest battalions”? (2.) The nine thousand 
seven hundred. “ He sent all the rest of Israel every man 
to his tent.” Sent each man home, apparently (v. 7); for 
the pursuers were men who hastily gathered themselves out 
of Naphtali, Asher, and Manasseh (v. 23). 

The teacher will see the necessity of finishing the narra- 
tive. So far we have had only the introduction to the main 
event. In continuing the story, the teacher should point 
out: 1. The new sign (v. 9-15). Gideon’s faith had not been 
able to stand tests so trying. God told him to go down to 
fight the Midianites, “but if thou fear to go down, go thou 
with Phurah thy servant,” ete. Gideon went down with 
Phurah. After hearing the dream of the Midianitish soldier 
and its interpretation, Gideon again was ready for God’s use. 
(2.) The victory (v. 16-25). That was obtained without a blow. 
The plan, evidently, was God’s plan, and did not contem- 
plate fighting on the part of the Israelites; for the three 
hundred, after their pitchers were broken, had torches in ene 
hand and trumpets in the other! Hence the eare with 
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men who would stand that exceedingly severe test—standing 
still in their places without arms (v. 21). The great host 
was routed and panic-stricken, and a hundred and twenty 
thousand perished. Thus God gave to his people a victory 
over which it was not possible for them to vaunt themselves 
against him, saying, “ Mine own hand hath saved me.” 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
* BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Such a lesson as this more than any words of yours will 
prove that for records of. wonder and mighty heroes there is 
no book like the Bible. Fix that in a child’s mind, and you 
have put in some ballast to save it from being wrecked by 
infidel breakers. Tell the whole story of Gideon, that he 
. may stand out in memory as a lowly, timid man, made strong 
and brave because of his obedience, and God’s strength given 
him. Call for golden text; different from any we have ever 
had. It was a trumpet cry; three hundred men in the night 
shouted it through three hundred trumpets. 

How many swords? Whose? When? Where? Who 
was Gideon? A young Jew; those were hard times for the 
Jews; recall from last lesson what the Jews did which 
brought evil upon them. Two hundred years had passed 
since Joshua’sdeath. For seven years, people from the land 
of Midian, over the Jordan, had come with cattle and camels, 
and camped on their growing fields, trampled the grain, 
eaten their fruits, killed their cattle, and ruined their coun- 
try. Gideon had a little wheat; one night he was trying to 
beat or thrash it out behind his father’s wine-press, hiding 
it away lest some Midianite should steal it. An angel sat 
watching under an oak-tree, and spoke to him. He said: 
“The Lord is with thee,” “Thou shalt save Israel.” Out of 
the caves and dens, where they had fled, many a prayer had 
gone up for help. Gideon was surprised, and said: “ How 
ean I save Israel?” He was humble; he said his tribe was 
one of the smallest of the twelve; his family were poor, and 
he was the least in his father’s house. Again the Lord said 
by the angel, “Surely I will be with thee.” Gideon begged 
the angel to wait until he prepared food for him. In his 
poverty he got a kid and some cakes; the angel told him to 
lay the offering on a flat rock under the tree; then the angel 
touched it with his staff, and fire came from the rock, and 
burned, it. Afterward the angel of the Lord disappeared. 
Gideon knew his little offering was accepted, and he wor- 
shiped and built an altar there. 

There was work for God for young Gideon to do,—to obey, 
to serve God, to command others. His father had an altar 
to Baal, and a grove of trees by it. “Go, break down that 
altar, and cut down those trees,” the Lord said. By night 
he took ten men with axes, and a young bullock; when the 
people passed in the morning the trees and the altar of Baal 
were gone, and in their place were an altar to the true God, 
and an offering of a bullock. “Who did it? Let us kill 
him,” they said. “Bring him out; he must die.” But his 
father said, “ Will you plead for Baal? If he is a god, let 
him plead for himself.” Not one of the dumb idols spoke a 
word ; Gideon was safe. God’s spirit was in him, showing 
him exactly what todo. In the valley, not far away, were 
great camps of Midianites. Gideon blew a trumpet, and 
sent messengers to call all the fighting men together. Yet 
he feared; he said, “Can it be that I, poor, lowly Gideon, 
am to save Israel?” He knew how to pray, and he wanted 
God to speak again to him. The great God let a lowly man 
tell him of a sign he would understand : “I will put a fleece 
of wool (explain) out to-night, and in the morning, if I find 
all the dew on the fleece and none on the ground, I will 
know thou wiit save Israel by mine hand.” How early do 
you think he woke in the morning? He looked; all the 
ground was dry, but he wrung a bowl of water from the wet 
fleece. How patient God was with his fears! Gideon said, 
“Do not be angry if I ask one more sign, If the fleece is 
dry, and the ground wet with dew, I will be sure.” How 
was it? Does God know where each dew-drop rests and 
sparkles? Is there a meaning in each drop? Is he as 
ready now to strengthen and comfort each tired, timid heart ? 

Gideon’s call brought an army. Thirty-two thousand came 
(write figures on the board). God said: You have too many ; 
they will say, Our might saved us. Gideon called out, “ Who- 
ever is afraid, let him go home.” One and another turned, 
They were not afraid to own being cowards. Twenty-two 
thousand turned back. How many were left? God said 

there were yet too many. “Bring them to the water, and I 
will show you which to take.” Gideon marched down to 
the bank of a stream his ten thousand men. “Drink,” 
said the captain; and Gideon looked along the lines. Many 
knelt on their knees, and took a good drink; some only 
stooped, and quickly drank from their hands. Which were 
the best soldiers? Why? Those who knelt were put in 
ranks on one side; the three hundred who drank quickly, 
on the other. “By the three hundred will I save; let all the 
others go,” said the Lord. Those who could not fight had 
no need for weapons or supplies. Gideon kept back enough 
trumpets, torches, and earthen pitchers or jars, such as they 


and alamp. Usually, one leader in each company had a 
trumpet, and a few carried lanterns to light the way for the 
others; but of the brave three hundred, each man was a 
captain, ready to march, be silent, or shout. “ Arise, and go 
against the host,” said God to Gideon. But see how lovingly 
he strengthened Gideon’s heart. “If you are afraid, take 
your servant and go softly to their camp, and listen.” Gideon 
was afraid, not fearing that God would not do his part, but 
that he himself should fail. 

They went. Where the host lay sleeping, one man turned 
restlessly, and said to his fellow, “I dreamed a cake of barley 
rolled against our tent, and overturned it.” “That means,” 
said the other, “the sword of Gideon; for God has delivered 
all the host to him.” Thank God! than: God! was in 
every hurrying heart-beat as Gideon flew buck to his men. 
“ Arise,” he said. The lamps were hidden in the empty 
pitchers. They silently stood in three companies before the 
sleeping host. Gideon gave a sign. A fearful crash of 
broken pitchers, and each left hand held high a blazing 
torch, each right hand a trumpet, and all shouted the same 
words. What hands were left to strike? God used the 
enemies’ swords; for the frightened host cut right and left, 
killing each other as they ran. What sword won the vic- 
tory? The same sword that meets every trouble now, — 
the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God. God 
spoke, Gideon obeyed. How often was God patient with 
Gideon’s fears? He is just as ready now to help and strengthen 
every lowly, humble child who will trust and obey him. 
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VICTORY PROMISED. 
NOT TO 
THE MANY 
BUT TO 
THE FEW. 
(300) 


FEAR NOT, LITTLE FLOCK. 


(32,000) (19,000) 











HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


“Salvation! oh the joyful sound,” 

“Am I a soldier of the cross.” 

““Who’s on the Lord’s side.” 

“Soldiers who to Christ belong.” 

“God is my strong salvation.” 

“Whosoever heareth, shout, shout the sound.” 
“Soldiers of Christ, arise.” 

“ Our God, our help in ages past.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEAROE, 


By whom were the Midianites utterly destroyed as a 
nation? (Title.) In what do we find the secret of this little 
army’s success? (Golden Text.) 

Why did the Lord cease driving out the Canaanites? 
(Judg. 2: 20, 21.) How did he purpose using the remnant 
of them? (2: 22.) Draw a map, and place the remaining 
nations (3: 3-5). Relate the story of the first oppression 
and deliverance (3: 7-11). When did Israel again fall 
into idolatry? (2: 18,19; 3: 12.) Relate the story of the 
Moabitish deliverance. Also, of the two contemporaneous 
deliverances (See 5: 5). How much of the book of Judges 
is poetic? What two conflicting feelings, manward, is 
breathed in Deborah’s song? (5: 9, 23.) What are the two 
chief features in the picture of distress caused by the 
Midianites? (6: 1-6.) What was the prophet’s message in 
answer to Jsrael’s cry? (6: 7-10.) Relate the story of the 
angel’s visit to Gideon (6: 11-24). How did he obtain the 
name of Jerubbaal? (6: 25-92.) What signs of his calling 
were given him? For what reason, do you think, did he 
ask for these signs? What tribes did he call to his service 
against Midian? (6: 34, 35.) Point out and describe the 
situation of the two armies (7: 1). Why does God 
frequently frustrate our wisest plans for Christian work? 
(v. 2.) Whom does he accept and whom reject as agents in 
the greatest victories of his kingdom? (v. 3.) Is timidity 
in his service a sin, or is it not? Does, or does not, the 
measure of God’s blessing to any church depend either upon 
its numbers, or upon the character of its members?“(vs, 
4,5.) Describe the Eastern methods of drinking referred to 
here. What characteristics or moral conditions did each 
reveal? How did the Lord tax Gideon’s faith? (vs. 6, 7.) 
What things did Gideon retain from the returning host? 
(v. 8.) Why did he retain all the trumpets? How did the 
Lord strengthen Gideon’s faith? (vs. 9-15.) Where and 
why is he mentioned in the New Testament? Is he men- 
tioned in more than one book of the Old Testament? What 
should every pastor be able to do with, and say to, his peo- 
ple? (vs. 16-18;1 Cor. 11:1.) Describe*the scene of the 





garried food in, for each man to have a trumpet, a pitcher, 
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To whom 
To whom does it 


Briefly sketch the remainder of Gideon's life. 
does this lesson offer encouragement ? 
give warning? 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


The name “Jerubbaal,” in verse 1, is an instance of a 

custom familiar not only among the Orientals, but among 

many primitive nations as well. That is, of giving a new 

name to mark a peculiar event. The origin of this name, of 
course, is to be seen in the chapter which precedes this lesson. 

The proclamation made to the soldiers (verse 3) is, of 
course, according to the law of Deuteronomy 20:8. And 

the principle of this law, as our military men well know, is 

practically acted upon in many a set of circumstances in war. 

No one ranks cowards lower than the Bible does; nor is there 
place for them, apparently, on earth or in heaven. But no 
general would jeopardize a battle by assigning the important 
service to the disaffected or the cowards. It is a measure 
that has not reference to mercy or indulgence, but to the 
discovery of proper bravery. In other words, this proclama- 
tion—even yet heard in the East at times—is that which 
answers to our call for volunteers. In modern times, however, 
no Oriental would necessarily take the permission to return 
home as literal. Such a proclamation would generally be to 
him in terms a call for volunteers. 

The remarkable incident related in verses 5, 6, is quite 
obscure by reason of its brevity. It seems hardly possible 
to get a clear idea of the transaction without interpreting the 
action expressed in verse 5-by “lappeth of the water with his 
tongue, as a dog lappeth,” as the same with that expressed 
in verse 6 by “lapped, putting their hand to their mouth.” 
But in this case, the actual lapping would either be not done 
at all with the tongue, or else (which is scarcely to be thought 
of) it would be done by the tongue lapping out of the palm 
of the hand. If the Hebrew in verse 5 only allowed the 
rendering, “lappeth of the water as a dog lappeth with his 
tongue,” the matter might be clearer. As it is, the fact seems 
to be that those who did not kneel were the three hundred. 

The account of Josephus furnishes the original material 
for many of the commentaries; but they often get somewhat 
mixed in repeating his thoughts. His words are: “ Now that 
they might not pass God over, and consider that the victory 
was their own entirely, since they were a great army and 
able to cope with their enemies in battle ; in order, then, that 
they might learn that the work was one of his own help, he 
counseled him to bring down his army to the river about 
noon, in the highest heat [of the day], and to esteem those 
who bent down, and thus drank, to be men of good courage; 
but as many as drank in haste, and with tumult, to consider 
them as subject to cowardice, and in fear of [or, already over- 
come by] the enemy. And Gideon havin: done this accord- 
ing to the instructions of God, three hundred men were found 
that took the water with fear, in confusion. And God bade 
him to lead on those men and attack the enemy.” In this 
account is quite as much confusion as in the Hebrew text; 
but herein appears the origin of the later explanations of the 
underlying natural causes of this mode of election of the three 
hundred. Undoubtedly, men taken off their guard will betray 
former habit or training. 

Still, it is a question whether the commentators are right 
in their conjectures (all of them are not, certainly). An 
exact description of what Gideon’s followers did at the brook 
seems impossible; and that matter will have to be settled 
before there is a secure basis for a second step. That second 
step, as taken by many, is the assumption that the idolaters 
in Israel were accustomed to kneel, and the worshipers of 
Jehovah to stand; and that at the water the idolaters thus 
inadvertently betrayed themselves, and were made to retire, 
But almost every particular of each step of this assumption 
stands in doubt; and the consequent homiletical structures 
stand merely as castles in the air. 

In modern Oriental customs, there is nothing, so far as I 
know, to throw any light on the subject. People drink from 
a stream or spring in ways as various as do the Occidentals; 
and the Bedawin do not mind drinking after animals have 
stepped in and defiled the water; nor, indeed, do they under- 
stand why we prefer clear water, nor why we hasten to get 
our drink before a horse or camel has stepped in and roiled 
the whole. And it is very common to drink from ajar or 
pitcher (with a small spout, called ibrtk) by swallowing the 
stream as it flows, without either spilling a drop or touching 
the vessel with the mouth. 

On the whole, I incline to the opinion that neither the 
worshipers of Baal, the cowardly, nor the lazy were separated 
by drinking at the brook; and I have very little faith in 
the learned and pious speculations that have been written to 
explain the why and the wherefore. The most apparent 
natural reason seems to be, that as the season was hot, and 
most of the soldiers would be thirsty, all but a few of the 
freshest or least fatigued of them would be apt to drink a 
great deal, and be unfit for further immediate service—as 
Orientals are apt to do in such circumstances. This would 





victory (vs. 19-26). Point out the places here named 


accord with God’s intention of reducing the army to a very 
few, and be a very natural means of accomplishing it, 
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A THEORY OF THE BIBLE* 


One of the mc+t satisfactory of the many books deal- 
ing with the relations of Christianity to the religions of 
the Farther Orient is the Rev. Dr. John Robson’s Hin- 
duism and its Relation to Christianity. Dr. Robson was 
for many years a missionary in India; but this would 
not have qualified him to be an exponent of Hindu 
religious philosophy, had not the natural bent of his 
mind, fostered as it was by philosophical and theological 
studies in Scotland and Germany, given him both the 
impulse and the capacity for philosophical investigation. 
To the same philosophical temper and to the same 
acquired familiarity with the religions of the East is to 
be traced the impulse which finds its completion in his 
latest ‘book, The Bible: its revelation, inspiration, and 
evidence. 

The knowledge of this fact gives the key to the under- 
standing of Dr. Robson’s theory of the Bible; and he 
himself emphasizes this in his preface. “Some years 
ago,” he says, “when I had to deal with Brahmanical 
and Muhammadan apologists, discussing occasionally 
with them the inspiration of their sacred books, I was 
struck with the similarity of many of their arguments to 
those used for upholding the inspiration of the Bible.” 
Soon, however, “a closer examination of the point at 
issue between the different faiths showed me that it lay 
not in the question of the inspiration of the books, but 
in the conception of inspiration itself.” From this point 
of view the whole argument of the work may be described 
as an exposition of what biblical inspiration is, as dis- 
tinguished from the so-called inspirations of other sacred 
books; and as a history of the progressive stages of reve- 
lation. 

Indeed, the plan of the book is nothing if not histori- 
eal, After the short but suggestive introduction, in 
which the definition of revelation is discussed, and the 
relations and differences of creation and revelation 
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shown, comes what may be called a running historical 
commentary on the primeval and patriarchal revelations. 
This part of the work suggests, in its plan, Kurtz’s His- 
tory of the Old Covenant; it is less elaborate, however, 
than that work, and differs from it in several essential 
details. Like Kurtz, however, Dr. Robson follows out 
the history, as peculiarly and solely the history of God’s 
revelation,—as the history, not of individuals, nor even 
of nations, but as the record of each new step forward in 
God’s plans for the race. Dr. Robson’s task is also more 
narrowly defined than that of Kurtz; it does not concern 
itself so much with the facts of the record as with their 
relations to the question of inspiration and revelation. 
The argument is clear, and it is enlivened occasionally 
by a certain dry humor. Commenting on Matthew 
Arnold’s famous definition of God as “a Power not our- 
selves that makes for righteousness,” the author remarks: 
“This is a view taken by a Power not myself, that makes 
for culture and lucidity, entitled Matthew Arnold. 
Having out of compliment to Its theories referred to It 
as a Power, I will in future, in conformity with my own 
theories, speak of Himasa person.” This turn reminds 
one of the cruel way in which the London reviewer took 
down Mr. John Morley, who had insisted in printing 
“God” as “god” throughout one of his books. The 
reviewer was equally careful in his frequent mention of 
Mr. Morley’s name to have it appear as “mr. john 
morley.” 

After the first part, dealing with primitive and patri- 
archal revelation, comes the second part, dealing dis- 
tinctively with the Bible as a revealed literature. The 
first chapter on this part is concerned with the genesis 
of the Bible; the second, with the progress of revelation 
through the Old Testament; the third, with revelation 
in the New Testament. For the reassurance of those 
who think that every theologian who has studied in 
Germany must be a “ destructive critic,” it may be said 
here that Dr. Robson, though formerly a pupil of Ewald, 
repudiates the theories of Kuenen, Wellhausen, and 
Robertson Smith ; and that while his discussion of the 
literary questions connected with various parts of the 
Old Testament, shows a knowledge of what is best in 
German criticism, it shows little or no trace of the heresy 
of the critics. 

But the first and second parts of the volume are really 
only introductory to the third, which is occupied with 
answering the questions what inspiration is, and how 
biblical inspiration differs from other so-called inspira- 
tions. This part will be valuable both to the Christian 
apologist and to those who sre perplexed by infidel 
claims that the inspiration of the Quran and other sacred 
books can be substantiated in precisely the same way as 
that of the Bible. Here Dr. Robson’s intimate knowl- 
edge of the religions of India enables him to show that 
the heathen conception of inspiration differs radically 
from the biblical conception, and that really no legiti- 
mate parallel can be drawn between them. Pagan 
inspiration comes in an ecstasy or a vision in which the 
personality of the one inspired is, for the time being, 
annihilated ; biblical inspiration is the working of the 
Divine in the human,—the uplifting and informing of 
the human by the indwelling and revelation of the 
Divine. In the one case, the ecstatic speaks words which 
he knows not (or claims not to know), and the visionary 
delivers a message for which there is no guarantee save 
his own fancy; in the other, prophet and apostle speak 
out of a personality that has been intensified instead of 
diminished, with all their faculties of mind and spirit 
keen and alert, and with a perfect understanding of the 
Source whence their message comes. Thus it comes to 
be that the Bible is the most human, as well as the most 
divine, of books. 

In answering the objection derived from some of the 
severer passages of the Bible, Dr. Robson gives a glimpse 
at Hindu modes of thought, which reveals more than 
appears on the surface. He says: “I once read in a 
missionary periodical in India an attack on the worship 
of Krishna ; it denounced the character of the god as 
immoral, and his worship as vile and obscene to the last 
degree. A Hindu periodical attempted to reply; it 
neither denied the immorality of the god nor the vileness 
of his worship, but pleaded that as Christ had given the 
command to love our enemies, Christ’s followers should 
exemplify that precept by allowing Christ and Krishna 
to dwell together in peace; quite a logical conclu- 
sion for those who think that love prevents hatred of 
evil.” 

In the discussion of biblical evidences, Dr. Robson is 
at once positive and evangelical. “Prophecy and mira- 
cles are as much necessary elements of revelation as the 
divine character ‘of the teaching.” “The prophecies 





eoncerning the Messiah are the backbone of Old Testa- 











ment prophecy.” These two sentences give the key- 
note to this discussion. 

On the whole, Dr. Robson’s book may be regarded as 
an important contribution to biblical apologetics. In 
one or two things the reader may be compelled to dis- 
sent from some of the author’s conclusions; there is a 
tendency to underestimate the probable extent and con- 
tent of the primeval revelation, with the correlative 
tendency to overestimate the amount of new truth added 
to the Bible by the revelation contained in the New 
Testament. But this hardly affects the general excel- 
lence of the work, which will occupy a place of its own 
in books dealing with the theory of the Bible. 





After the genius comes the grammarian, and after the 
book comes the book about books. There is no valid 
objection to this literary succession, provided the gram- 
marians and the books about books are good enough, 
and not too numerous. Mr. Charles F. Thwing’s little 
volume on The Reading of Books unfortunately does not 
answer the first of these conditions. While it is good 
enough and bright enough to have been a success had 
no literature on this subject already existed, there are 
too many similar books both brighter and better to 
leave it much excuse for being. To say this, is not to 
say that Mr. Thwing’s book is either useless or devoid 
of talent. On the contrary, these chapters on reading, 
on biography, history, travel, fiction, etc., with their lists 
of books in each department which Mr. Thwing thinks 
worth reading, and their hints on the building up of a 
library, would be very useful in the hands of a youth 
to whom the field of literature was new ; and they certainly 
give evidence of earnestness of purpose. (16mo, pp. 170. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard. Price, $1.25.) 


In Chosen Vessels, by Miss P. B. Chamberlain, a sin- 
gle title serves for a volume which really contains two 
short stories—Just from Elim, and Through the Amo- 
rites. Both are of more than ordinary merit, though 
there are occasional slips in the construction of sen- 
tences, and now and then an inexact use of language. 
The author has something to say, and says it in a way 
which is telling and suggestive. The stories are of a 
sort to stimulate Christian workers, and commend right 
ways of working. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
12mo, illustrated, pp. 208.) 


The Letting-Down-the-Bar Series, by Mrs. A. K. Dun- 
ning, was a happy thought well carried out. The Hosmer 
Family, to whom the readers of the earlier volumes need 
no introduction, reappear in Through the Desert, where, 
having forsaken their father’s God, some of them meet 
with many troubles. In Gathered Jn, the final story of 
the series, the promise of God to the parents is fulfilled 
in the conversion of even the most hardened and un- 
believing oftheir children. (Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. 16mo, pp. 272, and 16mo, pp. 300. 
Price, $1.00 each.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Among the more hopeful signs of the times in India 
is the contemplated publication of a new high-class 
monthly magazine at Madras for educated Hindus, The 
first number is to appear almost immediately. The 
magazine is, of course, to be distinctively Christian in 
tendency ; and it is designed to keep abreast of modern 
science and philosophy. Its columns will be open to 
Hindu contributors. The importance of this new 
departure is seen when one recalls the fact that there is 
no respectable magazine in South India which can lay 
claim in any sense to be a vehicle of Hindu thought. 


One of the most interesting publications of the year 
in archeology, is Professor Augustus C. Merriam’s mono- 
graph on The Greek and Latin Inscriptions on the Obe- 
lisk Crab in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. As 
some of our readers may be aware, two bronze sea-crabs 
were discovered in 1877 at the base of the upright mono- 
lith then in Alexandria, Egypt, but now in Central 
Park, New York. On the right claw of one of these 
crabs was found a Latin and Greek inscription, of which 
readings were published later, both in Europe and 
America. The crabs themselves are now in the Metro- 
politan Museum; and, though suspicions had previously 
been entertained of the accuracy of the published read- 
ings, it was reserved to Dr. W. C. Prime to point out 
that the date had been mis-read. Starting from the cor- 
rected reading, Professor Merriam has skillfully investi- 
gated the historical relations of the inscription, and has 
accomplished this perplexing and delicate piece of work 
with raresuccess. The historical relations of the inscrip- 
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tion have been made clear, and the inscription itself 
‘has been compelled to contribute its part to the history 
of Roman Egypt. The results of the investigation have 
enabled Professor Merriam to correct some of the erro- 
neous conclusions of no less a Latin scholar than 
Mommsen, the historian. Altogether it would be diffi- 
cult to name a finer example, among American archzo- 
logical treatises, of the successful solving of a complicated 
historical question by the combined resources of learn- 
ing, industry, and common sense. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—__— 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1883. 


Fourth Triennial International Sunday-school Convention, 





Louisville, Kentucky............sccrseceseeeeesees July 11-13, 1884 
Kentucky, state, at Bowling Green...........+.-se+se+ August 21-23 
Alabama, state, at Tuscaloosa..............002seceseees September 5, 6 
Vermont, state, at Northfield............cceeeseeeee September 11, 12 
Maine, state, at Bangor.............cccceseeeesseeeersonsees October 23-25 
New Hampshire, state, at Concord...........-+---0+ November 7, 8 
New Jersey, state, at Trenton. ............ssseeeeeeee November 14-17 


Oregon, state, at Salem......... ... November —— 


SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 
Sunday-school Assembly for the South, at Mont Eagle, Grundy 


County, Tenmessee.........00sseeeeeeeeereeee July 17 to August 26 
Mountain Lake Park Sunday-school Assembly, Mountain Lake 
Park, Garrett County, Maryland..............s00+ August 7-17 
Shenandoah Valley Summer Assembly, at Mount Jackson, 
Virgimia........csccsecrecceereeres conenenes cesses sesseeseeees August 7-17 
Mahtomedi Summer Sunday-school Assembly, White Bear 
Lake, Mimmes0t) ..........cccccscoscssos cocssssee covcssees August 7-20 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
NE ia sacks bev hndetiscinn seven inc cscvncponsssocsentce desiseses August 7-27 
Lisbon Summer Sunday-school Assembly, at Cedar Rapids, 
MII scnavaiea sanneupsnanvecnnagthennngaininman bapnanhunseanen August 14-21 
New England Sunday-school Assembly, at South Framingham, 
Maman hh sett... 0050 cccces sencscons coacsooesccceeses August 22-31 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—Augnst 29 is the date, and Crown Point the place 
selected, for the Eighteenth Annual Convention of the 
Lake County (Ind.) Sunday-school Association. The 
Association will also hold a Sunday-school institute 
at Crown Point the second week in September. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


— One of the highest Sunday-schools in America, in 
respect of situation, is a Congregational Sunday-school, 
just organized, at Hancock, Colorado. It stands about 
eleven thousand feet above the sea. 


—As alate memorial of the Sunday-school Centenary, 
the foundation of a new Sunday-school building, to 
accommodate 500 scholars, has just been laid in London. 
The school is to be undenominational, and prominent 
members of the various religious denominations took 
part in the foundation ceremonies. The building is to 
cost about $10,000, of which about $3,000 is already 
raised. 


—In the fifty-first annual report of the Congregational 
Sunday-school and Publishing Society, two departments 
of Sunday-school work are represented. During the 
year covered by the report, the society has received, 
principally from individual and from Church and 
Sunday-school donations, a little less than $13,000. 
Most of this sum has been expended in the support of 
Sunday-school workers in the West, and in assisting 
the schools they have founded. During the same time 
the Society issued seventeen publications—books, pam- 
phlets and lesson-helps, some in several parts—at a cost 
of about $100,000, and with a net profit’of $3,106.33. 


EVANGELISM. 


— After a year or two’s quiet work by a few devoted 
Christians in Corsica, the report comes that fruit is 
beginning at last to be gathered. There have been reli- 
gious awakenings in various parts of the island, and the 
converts, though yet few in number, are regarded as a 
promise of what is to be. The McAll Mission has con- 
tributed a few workers; and it is probable that the forces 
of the mission in the island may soon be increased. 


— “Ifthe Devil can afford to have a ship out here, why | 


cannot there be one for God and his Christ?” was the 
thought of a London missionary who saw the Dutch 
vessels plying their trade in vile liquors and tobacco 
among the North Sea fishermen. The result was the 


purchase of an eighty-one-ton smack by the Thames | 





fitted up; and on Sunday, July 8, it was dedicated by 
appropriate religious services to mission work among the 
fishermen. It will cruise among the deep-sea fishing- 
boats of the city, carrying medical supplies, and furnish- 
ing free assistance to any men who may be injured at 
sea. 


—TIreland has for so long occupied a sorrowful place 
in the daily bulletin of news, that it is a relief to get a 
glimpse at the other side of what is being done in that 
country, from such a source as the annual report recently 
issued of the Scripture Readers’ Society forIreland. The 
report shows that crime is on the decrease in the regions 
occupied by the Society, that many new districts have 
been opened up, and that the agents of the Society are 
received with great kindness in many of the districts. 
The Society’s readers are periodically supplied with 
packages of Bibles, Testaments, and “Scripture por- 
tions;” and these find a ready acceptance amongst the 
people. 

— As another item in the volume of evidence for the 
tendency towards orthodoxy, now observable in Ger- 
many, several facts mentioned in a recent letter from 
Germany to the (London) Christian World, may be 
mentioned here. Liberal orthodoxy “far farther 
removed from rationalism than it is from the old dog- 
matism, is now decidedly in the ascendant.” A com- 
parison of the number of theological students at the 
various colleges shows that the rationalistic colleges have 
lost their influence. Summarizing the results of this 
comparison, the writer says: “ We have thus an aggre- 
gate of about 350 students who patronize the chief 
schools of heterodoxy, as against about 2,200 who fre- 
quent the most important universities of orthodox repu- 
tation.” The significant remark is also made that “the 
students [at Leipzig, whence this correspondent writes] 
are even more orthodox than the professors.” 


—Evangelistic work in Spain is not carried on, even 
now, without incurring both hatred and peril. A recent 
report to the Foreign Sunday-school Association gives a 
graphic account of general evangelical work in one part 
of Spain, together with a glimpse at the Sunday-school 
work. The report shows that the mission at Marin has 
been greatly prospered in the year and a half of its exis- 
tence. The place was, in a sense, prepared for the 
reception of the gospel by twenty years’ bad conduct on 
the part of the former priest, who gained the appropriate 
name of “Peter the Cruel.” When the gospel is 
preached for the first time in Spain, crowds rush to hear 
the new thing as they would to a show or a theatre; and 
thus, for over a year, the meetings were crowded to over- 
flowing. Hours before the time for service, the chapel, 
and the streets near it, would be packed with people. 
To put a stop to this, the archbishop made a visitation, 
and held a mission at Marin ; but the people rushed from 
the church services into the Protestant meetings, which 
were more crowded than ever. Even the device of send- 
ing mounted priests to disperse the crowd was ineffectual, 
the people greeting them with groans, hisses, and 
whistling. The archbishop then appointed a Jesuit in 
the place of Peter the Cruel, and this plan was so far 
successful as to stir up a violent persecution against the 
Protestants. Don Castor, a priest, one of the earliest 
converts, who had at once resigned his rectory, house, 
and grounds, was arrested on a false accusation, and cast 
into prison, where he remained for months after all the 
charges against him had been disproved. The preacher’s 
family, as well as the converts, cannot step into the 
street without being insulted ; the keyhole of the preach- 
er’s door is stuffed with sand, obscene publications and 
stones are thrown in the windows. Nevertheless, the 
mission work prospers. When the census was taken, 
multitudes reported as Evangelicals, thus openly abjur- 
ing Rome; over 100 joined the congregation, and 27 
were received as members of the church. Bible classes, 
night-schools, and women’s-meetings, have all been kept 
up; and a day-school opened, numbering fifty children, 
all of whom attend Sunday-school. This has, so far, 
been merely a children’s meeting ; but “ now,” a corres- 
pondent writes, “as we have some young converts who 
are beginning to know something of the Bible, we hope 
to divide the children into regular classes,” 


TEMPERANCE. 


—It is claimed that the wine imported into England 
last year amounted to nearly sixteen million gallons. 

— One county in Kentucky, according to a missionary 
of the American Sunday-school Union, boasts of 19 
flourishing distilleries ; and the manufacture of whiskey 
is the chief industry of the section. “We hope,” he 
says “our Sunday-schools will soon create a different 


Church Mission. The vessel has been remodeled and / sentiment. In one meeting in which I labored, of the 





55 Christians present, 20 were from the Sunday-school, 
Never before, since I came into the work, has the call to 
labor for the salvation of souls in the Sunday-schools 
been so great.” 


—A curious incongruity between purpose and practice 
is mentioned in connection with a recent garden-party 
at Chelsea, England, which was held in aid of the Army 
Coffee Tavern Movement,—which is distinctly temper- 
ance in aim. The refreshments, it is said, included no 
fewer than eighteen different alcoholic drinks. 


GENERAL. 


— During the past year over four thousand young 
men have been connected with the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Having outgrown its present 
quarters, the Association is having a fine building put up 
for its use, at the corner of Boylston and Berkeley streets. 

—It does not seem as if the Primitive Methodists of 
England were experiencing any famine of ministers. 
At the recent meeting of the committee of their theo- 
logical college at Manchester, forty candidates for admis- 
sion presented themselves, and thirty of them were 
rejected. 


— At the last annual meeting of the Victoria Institute. 
of London, which may be described as a philosophical 
and scientific society set for the defense of the gospel, 
it was reported that the membership had now reached 
the number of 1,020, of whom about a third were in the 
colonies, in America, or in foreign countries. A careful 
examination of the various theories of evolution had 
been undertaken for the society by Professors Stokes and 
Beale, and Sir J. R. Bennet. The result of the whole 
examination, as reported at this meeting, was to show 
that the evolutionists had made no advance towards 
proving the truth of their hypothesis, that the missing 
links were still missing, and would probably continue so. 
“In fact, it would seem that no scientific man had yet 
discovered a link between man and the ape, between 
fish and frog, or between the vertebrate and the inver- 
tebrate animals; further, there was no evidence of 
any one species, fossil or other, losing its peculiar char- 
acteristics to acquire new ones belonging to other spe- 
cies; for instance, however similar the dog to the wolf, 
there was no connecting link, and among extinct species 
the same was the case; there was no gradual passage 
from one to another. Moreover, the first animals that 
existed on the earth were by no means to be considered 
as inferior or degraded ;” all of which goes to disprove 
evolutionist theories. 


PERSONAL. 


— The Rév. W. F. C. Morsell has assumed the editor- 
ship of The Episcopal Register. Mr. Morsell bzings to 
his new duties a practiced pen, and a wide experience 
in Sunday-school work. 


— How much argument would be saved if people 
could be induced to define their terms. The Rev. Dr. 
Tyron Edwards recalls the fact that when the Rev. Dr. 
Spring, of Newburyport, had said that the younger 
President Edwards was the ablest man in conversational 
debate whom he had ever known, and had been asked 
what he considered the secret of that success, he replied 
promptly: “ Dr. Edwards made men define their terms, 
and then stick to the definition.” Nota bad hint this 
for all controversial speakers and writers. 


— On a hill overlooking the Roanoke Valley in Vir- 
ginia the remains of General Andrew Lewis, the famous 
Indian fighter, lie buried. From a neighboring college, 
to which the valley has given its name, William Harri- 
son McHenry, a full-blooded Choctaw Indian, graduated 
with honor at the recent commencement. Mr. Mc- 
Henry, who completes his collegiate course at twenty- 
three, is the first scholar of the Choctaw nation to 
graduate from a Virginia college. After a course of 
theological study, he will return to do sar A work 
among his own people. 


— Canon Liddon is not one who looks at the growing 
secularization of the great English universities with 
pleased eyes. Speaking of recent appointments at 
Oxford, he said : “ We may shortly live to see what has 
been the home of the Church of Christ for a thousand 
years, become a place of purely secular education, which 
might have been founded last week by a company of 
shareholders.” Twenty years ago it was said that the 
chief danger of the University of Oxford was from a nar- 
row ecclesiasticism ; to-day the threatening peril is from 
a certain exaggerated liberalism. 

— At this season, when so many city pulpits are 
empty, and so many city flocks left pastorless, some sta- 
tistics, which have just been published by the Rev. Dr. 
J. M. King, of New York, carry a special lesson to both 
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ministers and churches. Some five years | through the maudlin lamb-stage, the quar- (fF UNDOUBTED EXCELLENCE | EDUCATIONAL. 
: : . , Peekskill (N. Y.) Mili . 
ago Dr. King determined to stay in town | relsome lion-stage, to end at last in the ' paca. Ty EOF piljtary Acedony 
during the summer exodus season, and | stage mentioned in the last line of the ees ge a a ail 
he gave notice to several abandoned| German sextette. The twenty-second| OUR GLAD HOSANNA. GOOD AS GOLD. | proper treatment.” Military not the pringipel 


congregations that he might be called 
tpon for pastoral services in emergencies. 
The result was that during the three vaca- 
tion months he had all the work he could 
do,—one item in the quarter’s experience 
being ninety-three funerals, or about one 
a day, at which he officiated. The New 
York Christian Advocate justly asks why 
the sick and the bereaved should be left 
without ministerial attendance during the 
hot months any more than at any other 
time. 


THIS AND THAT. 


-__ oe 


What a pity it is that so much of the 
pith and energy which are frequently dis- 
played in church and Sunday-school sing- 
ing, fail to go any farther than the breath 
of the singers can carry them! If more 
of the vim and whole-heartedness which 








‘are displayed in Christian singing were 


put into Christian living, would there not 
be a revivifying of many churches and 
Sunday-schools which are known as slug- 
gish and backward? 





There is a sentence of Monsignor Capel’s 
recent talk to a Philadelphia reporter 
which distributes guilt more widely than 
the words of the distinguished Romanist 
seem toimply. Speaking of the conver- 
sion of two British noblemen to Roman 
Catholicism, he said: 

The newspapers gush over the conversion of 
the Marquis of Bute and the Marquis of Ripon, 
the present viceroy in India, who was at the 
time of his conversion head of the English Free 
Masons, and was succeeded in that dignity by 
the Prince of Wales. Really these noblemen 
have cach but one soul ; and because they are 
rich it does not cause more rejoicing in heaven. 

But is it only the newspapers that are 
apt to gush over the accession of a man 
wealthy in money or reputation, to a par- 
ticular cause? Is there not a good deal of 
the same worldly wisdom in the average 
Christian congregation, whether Romanist 
or Protestant? When next you feel in- 
clined to make a nine-days’ rejoicing over 
the accession to your party, or church, or 
denomination, of some man whose“ worth” 
is most appropriately estimated by his 
check-book, please remember that a noble- 
man and a plebeian, a rich man and a 
poor man, have only a single soul apiece, 
and that the rejoicing in heaven is not 
over the new financial support accorded to 
your church, but over a sinner saved. 





People usually drink, wine or beer, not 
because they think it will do them good, 
but because they like it. Temperance 
reformers, in the innocence of their hearts, 
sometimes forget this, and think that if 
they can show that the effects of wine- and 
beer- drinking are always bad, physically 
and morally, drinkers will give up their 
favorite beverages. That is a mistake. 
Few are more candid in recognizing the 
good and evil effects of strong drink than 
the habitual drinker. Here, for instance, 
isa rough translation of a German six- 
line song, which in sentiment is as old as 
the Jewish Talmud, and which is certainly 
to be heard more frequently on the lips of 


’ the habitual drinker than of the total 


abstainer : 
Drink a glass of ruddy wine; 
*Twill make thee (lamb-like) mild and 
good ; 
Quatf again the drink divine, 
*T will wake the lion’s fearless mood; 
A third deep draught of right good wine 
Makes the drinker like a swine. 
That’s so; the drinkers themselves being 
judges. And the pity of it is, that with 
all this candor, wen will be content to go 





verse of the second chapter of Peter’s 
second epistle was not written in this con- 
nection ; but it has its pertinency, for all 
that. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers 1s 51,000 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
ts 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 











HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
MAKES A COOLING DRINK. Into half a 
tumbler of ice water put a teaspoonful of 
Acid Phosphate ; add sugar to the taste. 





THE SUMMER ISSUE OF STRAW- 
BRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S QUARTERLY, 
just out, is a splendid number. Every page 
is of interest to the ladies. New fancy-work 
designs and stitches ; instructions in amateur 
art, and how to adorn the person and decorate 
the home ; a pretty piecé of new vocal music; 
and the Summer Fashions in every depart- 
nent of Dry Goods fully illustrated. Price, 
15 cents. Get acopy from your newsdealer, 
orsend to SrRAwBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


THE LIFE OF A CHILD DEPENDS 
principally on the food given it. “ After an 
extensive use of Horlick’s Food for Infants 
in the nursery of the Half Orphan Asylum, 
and in my private practice, I most cordially 
testify to its excellence as a highly nutritive 
food for infants, invalids, and dyspeptics. In 
infants artificially fed, who are troubled with 
obstinate constipation, this food has been 
especially useful in every case.”—S. P. Hed- 
ges, M.D., Chicago. Book on treatment of 
children sent free. Horlick’s Food Co, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. K. Brown’s Ess. Jamaica Ginger is the Mon- 
arch of medicines. Remember the name. 











The “SCOTTISH CHARACTERIS- 
TICS,” by Paxton Hood, price 25 cents, 
and “A WINTER IN INDIA,” by Rt. 
Hon. W. EB. Baxter, price 15 cents, are two 
new books just published in THE STAN- 
DARD LIBRARY. FUNK & WAGNALLS, 
10 & 12 Dey Street, New York. 


AGENTS Are offered 50 per cent. discount to sell 
Moore’s Universal Assistant. Sure sale 
for this book anywhere. 1016 pages; 500 illustrations, 
One agent made $137.50 in 6days. For full particulars, 
address J.S. Ogilvie & Co., Publishers, 31 Rose St., N. -Y. 


OR ALL SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPPLIES address 
American Ly > Publication Society, 
Philadelphia, Boston, New York, Chicago, or St. Louis. 


HOWTOCOLLECT FUNDS fore comet 


GoopENOoUeH & WoeLoM, 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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BRIGHTEST AND BEST. 


Any one of my Song-Books will give you satisfac 
in your Sun Sunday-school. 


$30 per 100; 35 5 Cents each by Mail.’ 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


The Bible and its Study 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTEL- 
LIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 











The general interest in the series of articles 
on the Bible and its study, contributed by em- 
inent European and American writers to the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Decem- 
ber 13, 1879,"led to their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for 
permanent preservation. All the articles hav- 
ing a bearing upon the general theme of the 
best methods of using the Bible itself and the 
various helps to its right understanding, have 
been collected under the title of The Bible and 
its Study, and are published in a 96 page pam- 
phlet. 





CONTENTS. 
WHY STUDY THE BIBLE? 
By the Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D. 
IMPORTANCE OF BIBLE STUDY. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
THE RIGHT SPIRIT FOR BIBLE STUDY. 
By Professor Austin Phelps, D.D. 
CAN WE TRUST OUR ENGLISH BIBLE? 
By the Rev. F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
SCRIPTURE EXPLAINING SCRIPTURE. 
By Professor J. L. M. Curry, LL.D. 
HINTS ON BIBLE INTERPRETATION. 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. 
HELPS TO POPULAR BIBLE STUDY. 
By Professor Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. 
HOW TO USE COMMENTARIES. 
By the Right Rev. ©. J. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. 


LIGHT FROM THE LAND ON THE BOOK. 
By the Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D. 

LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL DISCOVERIES. 
By Professor George Rawlinson, M.A. 

LIGHT FROM EASTERN MANNERS AND 


CUSTOMS. 
By Isaac H. Hall, LL.B., Ph.D. 
THE BOOK IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 
By the Rev. Edmond de Pressense, D.D. 
PROMOTING BIBLE STUDY IN THE CHURCH 
OF TO-DAY. 
By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“ When such writers an De. Parnes Goer Professors 
Austin Phelps, M. B. ®, Philli Schall, and 
George Rawlinson, Bishop . =e ,and Drs. W. 
M. Thomson, E. de Presse and Howard Crosby, 
combine their ideas about the = mt use of the 
Bible, the result cannot but ly valuable. 
The Bible and Its Study te 8) a iittie p pamphlet, reprinted 
from the columns of The Sunday 8c 1 Times 
taining a series of short . a + and ‘other 
eminent persons. Its chapters are varied in topic, 
covering well the subject, are practical, and are 
adapted admirably to meet a general and real need. If 
we were a pastor again, we would put a copy into the 
hands of every member of our ch every 


scholar old hy to understand it in our Sunday- 
School, if we do so at ourown expense.— 
Congregationalist, 


“It is an excellent work to place in the hand of 
every teacher of the Holy Record.”—Zion’s Herald, 
Boston, Mass. 

“ These subjects are all discussed by the most learned 
Protestants of the times, and furnish, in a — com- 
pass,a large amount of valuable readin; ter.” — 
American Christian Review, Cincinnati, — 

“Very valuable to the Bible studexft.”— The Christian 

, Richmond, Va, 











(6245 |252| H 


PERFORATED LIBRARY NUMBERS 
Printed consecutively on BS rand sold in 
at ee Size“ a per ; Size “252,” 
PT ettors size“ _ sifu ts, Se. i, “ H,” 4 alfabets, 5c, 
Send for full list and free samples. 
P. F, VAN EVEREN, 116 Nassau St., N. Y. 


CRUDEN’S 
COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


To the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, or a Dictionary and Alphabetical index 
to the Bible, by which any verse in the Bible may be 
readily found by looking for any material word in the 
verse. 

A new edition thoroughly revised, nearly 900 
pages, printed on fine paper and substantially bound. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. This ts the geseéne and entire 
edition of Cruden’s great work, Nextto Dr. Young’s 
more recent work mentioned above, Cruden’s is the 
best. One of these should be by every 
English-speaking Protestant family in the world. 








Sent to any part of the United States, post-paid, on 
receipt of $1.75. 


Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 





“Bible ‘students will do well to procure a copy.”— 
The Central Christian Advocate, St. is, Mo. 

Pt. little volume will be specially useful to Sun- 

-school teachers, and must afford them consider- 

ps assistance in interpreting and understan 
Scripture.’’— The Gospei Tonner. Augusta, Maine. 

“A valuable little book.”—The Advance, Chicago, Iu. 

“- \~ = help to the intel! t use of the Bible.” 


—The Morning Star, Dover, N. 
we? SD. valuable little volume, worthy to be care- 
fully r and studied. It contains in small compass 


a mass of valuable hints, and we can gg 3 a 
mend it to both teachers and preachers. poy See 

that gives us better understanding of Holy Scriptures, 
will be welcomed by those who know the value of the 
word of God.”—Zhe Christian Journal, Toronto, 

ada. 


“The publisher of The Sunday School Times has per- 
formed a really valuable service to the Christian pub- 
lic in putting forth in Aban ands verume hs oy the series of 

pers published in th mning © 
me year. ltisa cunveniens little pamphi of about 
ee “hundred pages, suitable to carry the breast 
pocket. It comprises thirteen short papers by some 
of the most eminent of practical writers.”— The Daily 
Journal, b Me Be 

“We advise every Sunday-school teacher to procure 
acopy of this little work: it cannot be attentively read 
without prod: it farnishes material for immediate use 
and valuab! ablelight for further guidance.” — The Observer, 
Bowmanville 





Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 





THE Riverside Scheel, A 
Home Schooi for Girls 


School for Wellesley ¢ College. Missi ata r 


“BANGOR THEOLOGICAL tence, A R 4 
Full course of stud Full of 
to Professor JOHN 8. SEWAL: 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ane 
ESTER, M 


ASS. 
Scientific Schools, and College. amb Fegina sent 
ll, For circular apply to Cc. B.M ah Four Sup’t 
PHoNcGBAruY or Phonetic Sh 
Catalogue of works, b “Benn Pitman, with alpha- 
bet and illustrations, for ers, sent on = oe 
tion. Address, Phonographic Institute, Cincin nati, O. o. 


PENNYSLVANIA *IEST AE Yad pene, 




















September 12th. Col. THEO TT, President. 
e Fifth 
HOME SCHOOL, WATERFORD 3 I for Girls 


MiSs Hf DOUGLASS, Prin. 


\7EST NOTTINGHA AM ACADEMY. 
Young Men a tho; 


Colees ra usiness. one. 1 iS. BUCH EL, 


A.M., Principal, ee Cecil Co., Mary: 


Pees Se CK FEMALE ® SEMINARY, Fred- 
erick, Md. State [nstitutio ——— 
course of study thorough and —e- - d = 


very moderate. For catal e add 
MRS. CKELTO , President. 


M. W. EL 
MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. Foz 


women. Observatory, laboratories, and art gallery. 
Library of 11,000 vols. Board and tuition, “Hite in 
Address Miss BLANCHARD, Prin., So. H: 


CUSHING Lys UE Ashburnham Masa 


A first-class College 
$150 to $225 ear. vint t+ —¥" — & 
nses ‘oO a nth 
penn for a entaloges. JAMES E TVOSE, rincipal. 


TREEMOUNT SEMINARY, , Norristown, 
Patronized by those desiring for their sons care’ 
moral trainin, ang a preparation for business 
or college. oo] year commences Sept. For 
circulars, x the Prin., JOHN W. PocH. 1 


LIVINGSTON AVENUE, 


THE MISSES AWABLE’S. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH PART AND DAY- 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG DIES 
Will open September Hath, 


Western Female Seminary, 
OXFORD, Ohio. Mr. Hotyvoxe Pian. 


The 29th year will ommenes September 5, 
Board, tuition, fuel and! 1170 per annum, Seid for 
catalogueto MISS H LE EABODY, Prin. 


ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Thoroughly ss for oem a ae educatio: 


£.~ with elevator. Char, fo 
catalogue. Rev.A.W. Cow ess, D.D.,Pres. ,Elmira,N. Y. 


Western Reserve Academy, 
HUDSON, OHIO. UNDER THE DIRECTION oF 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 

of Cleveland. Send for Catalogue to 


NEWTON B. HOBART, Principal. 
OGONTZ School for Young Ladies 
will 7 Sept. 26th. 
For cuesiom are apply to Miss Fk ib BENNET? 


Miss DILLAYS, _ Miss 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Box 92.) 
POUGHKEEPSIE, 
New Von. 


Vassar College, vita vert 


Complete os Course. 
rary, 15,000 volumes. Obse tory. 


one Teachers. 
Laboratory. Fn Every Facility for the Com- 


plete Liberal Education of women. 
8. L. CALDWELL, D.D., Pres. 


REENWICH ACADEMY. 

Usual) Literary Courses, with stro Institute and 
Commercial College. Founded Sexes. 
Influences decidedly religious. cary care and com- 
forts. Charmingly located ) Mageagemnees Bay, 
and on direct route from N. Y. Grand op- 
portunities for salt-water bathing and boating. bs 
moderate. Opens Sept. 3. ogue free. v. F. D. 
BLAKESLEE, A. M., Principal, East Greenwich, R.L 


WISCONSIN FEMALE COLLEGE 
ACADEMY FOR ‘YOUNG MEN. 


Two courses, Classical and Scientific. Both Prepara- 

tory and Collegiate. Best of advantages offered at low 

rates. Board and Tuition for school year, $150. Fall 

[o ky Sept. For catalogue, address H. A. 
POON, Principal, Fox Lake, Wis. 


DANA'S MSC ASTUTE 


An institution devoted exclusively to the ey And 
Music. Gives instructions in all De ents of 


sic, with a thereugh and arstomatse course ot 
study, and a Facult 


7s e ighest excellence and 
efficiency. Founded in 1 term opens Septem- 
ber 3. Send for Gatalogue. 


WEST JERSEY ACADEMY, 
BRIDGETOWN, NW. J. 
FouNDED BY THE W. J. PRESBYTERY, 1852. 

Classical and Mathematical preparation for col) 
Training for business and practical pursuits, Special 
attention to backward bo KR, happy home Saino 

rel 


ful super m to boar Unsectar 

ing. A Deautiful at and Teatthy location of si 
acres. Termsmoderate. A eee with view 
and full ee 


Lond. Uaitonstiy fg £EESh Ny Brinniben, 
THE NEW CATALOGUE OF 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 


BOSTON, 

Gives a full account of the great Care for Health ;_ 
the thorough Preparation for College, for Busi- 
ness, and the Mass&chusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology ; the facilities for Special Students; and 
the unusual Arrangements for Yeung Children. 

For persons whe may not wish to read the whole 
catalogue, some of Chauncy Hall’s 

SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 

are briefly stated on pages 14-16; and the System ef 
Instruction is given in a nutshell on page 67. 

On pages 124-126 are mentioned seme of the Im. 
provements in the school during the past year. 

Copies may be had, free, of the following Boston 
firms: T. Greom & Co., Cupples, Upham, & Co., W. B. 


opens A 29. Buil 
Address, Yr 




















ick, N. J. 









































802 Chestuut St., Philadelphia. 


785 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Clarke and Carruth. They wi alee bs cont ty mak, 
Srom Ure sehook 











Pete 


eer 


An, gust 11, 1883.] 
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Bible Land Photographs. 


Fron the Catalogue of Bible Land Photographs (Stereoscopic Views), taken personally by the distinguished photographer, Edward L. Wilson, during the Winter and Spring of 1882, the 


following exceedingly interesting pictures have been selected. 


them, should have them. 
victures, as, for instance : 


PALESTINE. 

1. Hebron. The place where Abram dwelt; and | 

David's first capital. 

&. Hebron. The ‘entrance to the Cave of Machpe- | 
lah, the Sepulchre of Abraham, Isaac, and | 
acob | 

13. The Upper Pool of Solomon, from which a great | 

rtion of the water supply of Jerusalem was | 
erived. 

2%. Jerusalem. Church of the Holy Sepulchre, or 
reputed site of Jesus’ death and burial. 

31. Jerusalem. Via Dolorosa, or street along which 
Jesus is said to have walked to Calvary. 

32. Jerusalem. Arch of Ecce Homo, or arch over the 
Via Dolorosa, upon which Pilate is said to have 
shown Jesus to the multitude, when he said, 
“ Behold the man.’ 

3%. The Pool of Bethesda; the reputed place where 
Jesus healed the man who lay waiting for the 
movement of the waters. q 

3%. Jerusalem. The Coonaculum,—the Interior. The 
reputed room, where the Last Supper was cele- | 1 
brated ; over the reputed tomb of David. } 

37. Jerusalem. Jews’ wailing place, where they | 
lamented the destruction of Jerusalem. | 

48. The Dome of the ; Exterior—over the high- | 
4 point of Mount Moriah, the site of the Tem- , 

e. 

2. T the =. of the Rock; Interior—showing the 
rock i 

61. The Tombs of the Kings. Showing the stone 
which was rolled up to close the Sepulchre. 

68, Jerusalem. Golden Gate.— Exterior. 

76. Jerusalem. Mount of Olives, from near St. Ste- 
phen’s Gate; showing Gethsemane. 

79. Jerusalem. Church of Ascension, Mount of 

ves. 

80. The Muezzin’s call to Prayer. Minaret of the 
Mosque at the summit of the Mount of Olives. 

82. Je em. View of the southern part, from the 
Mount of Olives. 

83. Jerusalem. View of the central part, from the 
Mount of Olives. 

#4. Jerusalem. View of the northern part, from the 
Mount of Olives. 

#4. Jerusalem. The supposed Potter’s Field. 

99. Jerusalem. Pool of Siloam. 

109. Garden of Gethsemane. 

114. View of the Mount of Olives from Mount Calvary. 

117. Bethany, from the hill above. 

120. Bethany. — ruin shown as the house of Martha 
and Mary 


AGENTS WANTED. 


agents, will, upon application, be sent to those who wish to act. 
AN AGENT'S OUTFIT.—To any one desiring to act as agent, we will send half a dozen choice views and a stereoscope upon receipt of $1.50. 
It will, of course, be understood that this outfit is offered at this price only to those who, when ordering, intend to become agents. 


the pictures to good advantage. 


Palestine 8, 16, 27, ete. 








every city and town. 
An entirely fresh field is open. 


To look at them is almost as good as making a trip to the East. 
The price of the views, mailed, is $3.00 a dozen, or 35 cents each when less than half a dozen are ordered. 


A good plain stereoscope will be mailed for $1.00, or a superior one for $1.50. 


121. 
123. 
25. 


127. 


Bethany. The Tomb of Lazarus. 

Bethany. A group of women. 

Bethlehem, from the Church of the Nativity. 

Bethlehem. The stairway descent to the reputed 
birth-place of Jesus. 

Field of the shepherds near Bethlehem. 

The Dead Sea. 

Jordan’s Stormy Banks. 

Jericho, The reputed house of Zaccheus. 

Jericho. Fount of Elisha. 

Jericho. The town and the Mount Quarantania, 
the reputed place of Jesus’ temptation. 

Bethel. Jacob's dream. 

Shiloh. The place of the Tabernacle in the times 
of the Judges. The ruined Sanctuary. 

Shiloh. The Grave of Deborah. 

Shechem. Jacob’s Well. 

Shechem. Joseph’s Tomb. 

Shechem. Mount Ebal, the Mount of Cursin 

Shechem. Mount Gerizim, the Mount of Bless 
the Samaritans’ sacred mountain. 

Shechem. Group of Samaritan women. 

Shechem. Samaritan Priest, with the Roll of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch. 

Shechem. Group of Lepers 

Samaria. The capital city of the Ten Tribes. 

Mount Gilboa, and the Well. The region of the 
last battle of Saul and Jonathan, and of their 
death. 

Dothan. The plain where Joseph’s brothers kept 
their sheep; and where they sold Joseph. 

Zerin. The Ancient Jezreel; the Tower. The 
residence of Ahab and Jezebel. 

The Plain of Jezreel or Esdraelon, as seen from 
the Tower 

Shunem, where the Philistines encamped against 
Saul; and Little Hermon, where the Midiawites 
encamped before they were defeated by Gideon. 

Nain, where the widow’s son was raised to life by 
Jesus; and Mount Tabor, a traditional site of 
the T ransfiguration. 

Nazareth, from the Church of the Annunciation, 

Nazareth. The Fountain of the Virgin, where 
Mary and Jesus must have gone for water. 

Tiberias, and the Sea of Galilee. 

Magdala, and the Sea of Galilee. 

Bethsaida, and the Sea of Galilee. 

Chorazin. 

Ceesarea Philippi, and Castle of Banias. 

View of Mount Hermon from the Damascus Road. 

Druze shepherd with a lamb, 

Olive Orchard, near Damascus. 

Reputed scene of Paul’s conversion. 


128. 
131. 
135. 
136. 
138, 
139. 


140. 
145. 


146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 


153. 
14. 


ng; 


155. 


156. 
161. 
162. 
165. 
166. 
167. 


170. 


171. 
176. 


182. 
184, 

188. 
189. 
194, 
201. 
203, 
205. 





207. Damascus. A peep inside.—Gate of Peace. 

210. Damascus. Houses on the wall, showing how 
Paul might have been let down in a basket. 

Damascus. The Old City Wall and the Abana 
River. 

Damascus, 


211, 


213. “ The Street which is called Straight." 


230. Damascus. An Arab family and home. 

231. Damascus. A Jewish family and home. 

235. Damascus. House of Stambouli Pasha—Lnterior. 
293. Jaffa. The Ancient Joppa. 

26. Jaffa. The reputed house of Simon the Tanner. 


ARABIA PETRAA. 


4. Arab Beggars in the Mosque Court. 
7. Group of Bedouin Children. 
13. Ayun Musa—Wells of Moses, 
15. A’ Desert Caravan. 
= Ain Hawarah— Marah. 
The Great Well at Elim. 
DT The Last Sight of the Red Sea and Egypt (before 
entering the Wilderness of“ Sin’’). 
The Rock of Moses 
rif The Amalekite Battle Fie ‘ld, from the Mount of 
Moses. 
44. A Garden in Wady 
Manna, 
45. Climbing toward Mount Sinai, on Camels. 
Date and Almond Trees,—Oasis at the foot of the 
Gorge, Mount Sinai. 
The Mount Sinai Range, 
in the valley. 
Group of Monks, at Convent of St. 
Mount Sinai. 
. ‘* Mayan Moosa,” the Fountain of Moses. 
. Convent of St. Katherine, seen from the Gorge of 
Mount Sinai. 
The Second pearwer . Ascent of Mount Sinai. 
. The Good Weil, Asc ‘ent of Mount Sinai. 
. The Bedouin Shepherd- -boy (Moses) Musa, 
. “The Hill of Aaron,” or * The Hill of the Golden 
‘alf.”’ 


Feiran. An Arab gathering 


showing a camel train 


Katherine 


C 
115. Our Dragoman and Our Sheykh with Camel, 
. Bedouin Council at Akabah. 
Sheykh Mousa. The Sinai Bedouin Judge. 
Rock and * Well of Moses. 
The Petra Bedouin Guard. 
First glimpse of the Kusneh, through the 


REF 


122. 
135. 
145. 
150. Petra, 
Gorge. 
158. Petra, Principal View. 
185. The Grave of Miriam at Ain-El Weibeh. 
187. An Oasis in the Arabian Desert. 








Any Sunday-school superintendent or teacher, who can afford 
In ordering, name the series, and the numbers of the 


EGYPT. 


8. Alexandria. Ras-El-Tin Palace, and Lighthouse, 

Alexandria. Pompey's Pillar. 

Arab Farm Village, near Alexandria. 

. Egyptian Water Carrier. 

31. Cairo. View of the City. 

. Moslems at Prayer. 

Egyptian lady, unveiled, 

. Egyptian lady, veiled. 

. Kight Donkeys, and drivers. 

7. Pyramid of Cheops—first glimpse. 
the foreground. 

. Pyramid of Cheops—close view. 

. View from top of Pyramid of Cheops. 
mids, 

b Cheops, Cephren, and Mencheres. 
Nubians in the foreground. 

Travelers, on camels, resting at the Sphinx. 

. The Obelisk — Heliopolis, 

. The Nile. A Boat Load of Water-Jars. 

Karnak—Avenue of Sphinxes, and Portal of the 

Temple. 
. Thebes. 


The Nile in 





The Pyra- 
A group of 


Fallen Statue of Rameses, 

. Thebes. The Colossi. 

. Medinet Abou— Temple of Rameses III. 
Arab Water-Carrier Girls. 





Scene of the “ Great find of mummies " —1881, 
258. Tomb of Rameses III. 
0. Luxor. From the Theban plain,—Evening. 
3. Pylon. Temple of Edfou nterior. 


3. Group of Nubian Children, 
. Phile. Pharaoh's Bed. 
28. First Cataract of the Nile 
. Little Bread Maker. 
50. The Nile at Kirscheh. 
. Caravan Village—Korosko. 


Instantaneous View. 


359. Korosko and the Nile. From Mount Korosko. 

361. A ** Mecca” i — oy 

383. Abvo Simbel Temples. From the Nile. 

402. Aboo Simbel—Greut Temple. Near View. Group 
of travelers resting. 

405. Aboo Simbel—Great Temple. Interior. 

414, Second Nile Cataract. 

423 Boulak Museum. Cairo. 

43. Meneptah. The Pharaoh of the Exodus. Finely 


sculptured head at Boulak Museum, 
27. Stone and Wood Mummy Cases, Boulak Museum. 
430. Osiris, Hathbor and Isis. Boulak Museum, 
37. Sheykh-El-Belied. Celebrated wooden Statue. 
Boulak Museum. 
A Royal Mummy Head—Queen. Found 1881. 





That these stereoscopic views may be brought to the attention of Sunday-school superintendents and teachers, and all others, agents are wanted in 


A liberal cash discotint will be allowed them, and their work will be both useful and agreeable. Circulars, giving terms to 


Nothing of the kind has ever been offered by agents before. 


This will enable a canvasser to show 


JOHN D. WATTLES, General Agent, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelpha, Pa. 





‘Ss. Ss. 
SUPTS. 


Send Your Names 
and Addresses fora 


FREE SAMPLE 








OF THE 


COLORED DESICNS, 


The best International Lesson Illustra- 


tions Published. 





ENDORSED BY 


Rev. W. Ca 


i, B. M. Paimer 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, B. F. Jacobs; E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J.A.Worden, Rev. H.L. Baugher,| 
Rev. D. H. McVicar, 


a Fan ann 


Hon. F. Fairbanks. 


ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


Vermillion Institute, 


Havyesville, Q., for both sexes. Opens Sept. x 
ll College course in ag zes and Mathematics. 
165 to $95 a year. I EF ENDORF, D.D: 





Expenses 


Morgan Park Military Academy. 


A Christian Family School for Boys. Prepares for 
Siege, scientific school or business. Send to Capt. 
ED. KIRK TALCOTT, Principal, Morgan Park, 
Cook Co., Illinois, for catalogue. ee tS 
Offers thorough 


ABBOT ACADEMY training in essen- 


tial studies, with superior advantages in Art, Music, 
Painting Elocution, and Modern Languages; abeauti- 
ful location, pleasant home, good board, moderate 
charges. The 55th year opens on Thursday, Septem- 
ber 6. For information &nd admission apply to MIss 
PHILENA McKEEN, Principal, Andover, » Mass, 


BROOKLYN. 


Brooklyn Heights Seminary. 

This old mA most thoroughly equipped private 
school for the higher education of young ladies will be 
reopened September 19. 

A family home in the institution will be provided 
for a limited number of pupils. 

For circulars address CHARLES F. WEST, Princi- 
pal, 138 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MISS E. ELIZABETH DANA’S 
English and French Boarding School, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, MORRISTOWN, N. J., 
meagene. aon 19. Enlarged school- rooms and gymna- 
sium. prior advantages in every department. 
Board an tuition in English and Latin, $460 per 
annum. For circulars eddress the Principal until 
Sept, 1, C Cambridge, ‘Washington ¢ County, N. . ¥. 





Wellesley | 


School 
st Phi isdetphis 


Established at's year in the large Man- 
sion, 2027 Chestnut St., Philad’a 


Has met with such success as to require an additional 
building. The spirit of Wellesley College governs the 
management, 

Pupils are fitted for any College. 

Applications for Boarding and Day Scholars may be 
made to either of the undersigned, who will furnish 
Circulars of Terms, etc. 

Term begins September 16th. 

ELIZABETH B. ROOT, Principal, 
2O2RT Chestnut Street, 


Rev. J. RUSSELL MILLER, D.D., 
JOMN WANAMAKER, 


Of the Board of Advisers, : 





EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 








NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., FO 
1416 an 1418 Chestnut Street, 


Thorough and Systeneatic Culture in VOICE ENUNCIATION ona ACTION in their application vw CON- 
DING, RECITATION, and ORATORY. 
Course in Oratory. Literary Course. 


VERSATION, REA 


confers DEGREES. Course in Elocution. 


Lecturers. Specialistsineach department. Fall term opens October 1, 
For further particulars send for catalogue to the Secretary, J. H. BECHTEL. 


PLACE to secure a Business Edu- 
cation or Spencerian Penmanship 
is at the SPENCERIAN COL- 
/ LEGE, Cleveland, Ohio. Circu- 

lars free. 
|T (Established in 1876.) L 
A school of special instruction for college students 
and for those preparing for college or scientific school. 
Summer term begins July 5th. September review be- 
gust September Ist. Fall term begins September 22nd. 


or further information, address JOHN C. ROLFE, 
Secretary of Cascadilla School, Ithaca, New York. 


CHAMPION CITY COLLEGE. 


(Popularly known as “ Student’s Paradise.’’) 

Short-hand, Telegraph, Type-writing, Book-keeping, 
Banking and Penmanship Departments. 

Largest and most complete practical business col- 
lege in America, No graduate out of good paying 
employment. Send for College Journal. 

F. W. WILLISS, President, 
Springfield, Ohio. _ 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


Thirty miles east of Cleveland. Building heated by 
steani; recently refurnished; single bedsteads; ele- 
vator; fire escapes, Full and thorough course of study; 
fifteen resident teachers; six lecturers, Twenty-fi h 
year will begin Sept. 12, 1883. Entrance examinations, 
opt. 13to 1s. For illustrated circular, address 


MISS EVANS, Principal. 


_RUTGERS 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
(RE-ORGANIZED.) 

On Penn’a R.R,, One Hour from New York. 
114th YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER (2, 1883. 
BEST METHODS, THOROUGH WORK. 
Prepares boys for college, Scientific schools or Business 
Exceptionally Healthful. Playground ef Six 
cres. 

Head master’s family live in Boarding Department 
and care for needs of cach pupil. $90 per Quarter. 
Among those whose sons have been in this school are 
Joseph P. Bradley, LL.D., Judge U.S. Supreme Court ; 
Secretary F. T. Frelinghuysen, LL.D. ; Geo. C. Ludlow, 
Gover: nor of ~ New Jersey ; Hon. Augustus Schoonmaker. 
Jr. y¥. Geo. H. Cook, Ph.D., LL.D., and others, 
ue, ete, the Head Master, 

INSON,’ 














For catalo address 


E, T. TOM 





“Philadelphia. 


Chartered March, 1875, Grants Diplomas and 
Seventeen Teachers and 
First Winter Term begins December 3. 





1844 FREEHOLD INSTITUTE, 1883 


Freehold, New Jersey, for Boys. Courads: English, 
Scientific, Classical, Modern Languages. For cata- 
logue apply to Rev. A, G. CHAMBERS, A.M. 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE. 


So. Williamstown, Berkshire Co., Mass,, ~~ boys 
for € ‘ollege, Scientific School or business. Terms $450 
per year. For catalogues, address Gro. F. MIs, Prin. 





Wells College for Young L Ladies, 


j{CReR A. CAYU Wn i Axe oO 
FUL LLEG COUR 


co 
feces baie Sept. ta is Sad. 


MUSIC ‘and ART. 
Send for catalogue. E. S. FRIS EE D.D. Pres’t 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 


WINDSOR, CONN. A Family School for Girls of 
all ages, Graduates will be received at Wellesley 
College without further examination. Superior musi- 
cal advantages. For circulars, address the Principal, 
MISS J. S. WELLLAMS. 


PITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE. 


TWENTY-EIGHT TEACHERS. 
Six distinct schools, with s@€parate Faculties, viz.: 
SCHOOL OF LI ooh ty ARTS, 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
SCHOOL OF BELA Ye UTION, 
SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES 
SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLEWORK. 
All under the same management, and affordtng rare 
advantages to those desiring a thorough education in 
solid or ornamental branches, Charges moderate. 
100 full music lessons for 318,00. 29th year opens Sept. 4. 
Number of boarders limited. Before making an en- 
gagement elsewhere, send for new catalogue to 
R. I. C. PERSHING, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


~~ MASSACHU SETTS, Auburndale. 


LASELL SEMINARY 
For YOUNG WOMEN. 


So near Boston as to combine easily the advantages 
of the city with the most charming country residence, 
Large grounds having access to “boating on Charles 
River; buildings ample and thoroughly comfortable; 
steam-heat, gas, abundant supply of the purest water, 
best-known methods of drainage and ventilation. 
Thorough course of study; twelve resident teachers, 
eleven special instruc tors from Boston, maintaining 
city standards of excellence in their respective depart- 
ments; music, ete. 

Special attention given to the health, manners, and 
habits of growing girls; to thorough training in Spell- 
ing, Reading, Ww riting, Expression, History, and 
English Literature, The best native and Bb nglish 
instruction combined in French and German, Practi- 
cal public demonstrations and private classes in Cook- 
ing. C lasses in Dress-fitting, Millinery, Embroidery, 








Mending; also, many talks on practical ‘subjec ts, suc h 
as House “furnishing, Sanitary Arrangements, Care- 
ful instruction by an eminent Boston lawyer in such 
business principles and forms as are useful to women. 
Regular expense, $400 for the school year beginning , 
September 20th. 
‘0 secure place, spetinetion must be made early. | 
Send for Catalogue t 
Cc. C, Braepon, Principal. 


SEMINARY for Y gung Ladies, Ad. ae 


HOUGHTON vantages unsurpassed 


catalogue address A. G. Benevicr, Clinton, N. + 2 


Mt. Carroll (Ill.) Seminary — 


and MusIcAL CONSERV ‘ATORY. “ Oreads" send free 


WEST CHESTNUT STREET INSTITUTE, 
A Home School for —. Ladies and Children. 
Eleventh year begins Sept. 20th, at 4035 Chestnut St., 
West Philadelphia. For circulars address the Prin., 
Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS. 


MISS NOTT’S } _— and French Famil one 
ay School for Young Ladies 

Wall Street, New me en,Conn, The llth year te 
Thursday, Sept. 20. ¢ ‘irculars sent upon application. 

YALE LAW SCHOO Six Professors and nine 

Instructors. LL.B. in two 

years, D.C.L.infour years. Fall term opens Sept. 27th. 
‘or circulars address Prof. Wayland, New Haven, Ct. 


| pes GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 











ea toga Springs, N. Y. 
Twenty-ninth year begins Se tember ith, Send 
7D, A.M., President. 


® for year book. C HAS. ¥. DO 


GEORGE F. MARTIN’S 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
o. 3903 Locust St., Philadelphia. 


Gat MILITARY ACADEMY 


North Granville, N. Y. (30 miles N. of Sara- 
a). Commercial and Classical. For informa- 


tion, address EME RSON G. CLARK, A. M., Prin. 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 


: GRANVILLE, OHIO. 

Full collegiate course, Classical and Scientific, hyn 
Music and Painting, French and German Safe a’ 
thorough. 52d year. Address D. SHEPA RDSON, D. D 


GANNETT INSTITUTE for rouns Ladies. 


Boston, Mass. 
Eighteen professors and teachers, besides lec! ‘tures, In 
thoroughness and methods of instruction, location, 
buildings, libraries, unsurpassed by any private institu- 
tion. Family pupils enjoy all the comforts and advan- 
tages of a pleasantand cultivated home. The thirtieth 
YKAR will begin Wednesday, Sept. 26, 1883. For cata- 
y zue and circular, apply to Rev. GEORGE GANNETT, 
-M., Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 
Pp ENNSYLVANIA STATE ¢ COLLEGE.— Open 
to both sexes. Undenominational. Located in one of 
the most beautiful and heaithful spots in the Allegheny 
region. No malaria, No demoralizing surroundings. 
Luition free. Fifty Free Scholarships. Board and 
other expenses very low. Courses of study: Classical, 
Scientisic (general) and Technical (agriculture, chem- 
istry, civil engineering, etc.), with a Classical and Sci- 
entific Preparatory Department. Fall term opens Sept. 
12, 1883. For catalogues or any information, address 
Gro. W. ATuERTON, Pres. St. Col., ¢ ‘enter Co., Pa, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


EW, CALEEPAB « 


CONSERVATORY ‘of MUSIC 


Beautifully Ilastrated. o4 pages. SENT FREE to 
yourself and musical friends. Send names and addresses 
to E. TOURJEE, Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. 
The Largest and dest appointed Music. Literary and 
Art School,and HOMESr young ladies, in the world. 


{2-CHRISTIE’S SCHOOL 
and COLLEGE GUIDE, 





| Atofiice, yumm; postage, 10cents. Special catalogues poe he oo nn 


tng schools free to 
teachers. Tonchers send for Application Form JAMES CHRISTIRZ, sue 
teagor oT. C, Piackaey, Domestio Duilding, Broadway and 14th St, Now Terk, 
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PUBLISHER'S ‘DEPARTMENT. a 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. | 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL “TIMES. Published weekly | 
at the following rates, which include postage. 
WERE 8 BO GIO R is cscoicesessccivesccsmvessscormeoweesteeil $2.00 each. 

“5 to 9 copies... 

“ 10 to 19 copies 
2 copies or more...... 

The yellow labet on eae. ) to what date 
a subscriber has paid, If the publisher does not by that 
date receive a request from the subscriber that the paper 
be discontinued, he will continue to send tt. The paper 
will, however, be stopped at any time thereajler, ¥ the 
subscriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received tt. The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same ts received, 

Subse! riptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at oer rates, 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as frst formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 
scriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
originally ordered. The new subscribers to pay pro 
rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

The papers for a club, whether going in a package 
to one address, or sent separately to the members of 
the club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the 
subscription 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
— bens and state. 

y person wishing to renew either a single or club 
subset! tion, in connection with which his name has 
not before Been known to the publisher, will please 
give the name of the .. rson to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore been sent. 

ubscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this | 
office to any address. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

Mesars. or r and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, BE. C. lsend the American Sunday Schoo! 
Times, post free, for a year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The oe ged will be 
sold by’ all the principal newsdealers, price twopence. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG'S 
Four Specialties, by Mail ; Sold Direct to Families. 
1.—Knitting Silk, any Color, 75 Cents per 02. 
2.— Waste abroiae ry Sik, 40 “ 
3.— Wasle Sewing Silk, co os 
4.— Ladies’ Spool asket and Silk, 40 Cents per box. 
Sent by Mail on receipt of Price. Jf you wish to know 
more detatis ON a-cent Stamp for Descriptive Circular. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
238 | Market St., Sahin or, 469 Broadway, New York. 


THE 


Saaevae r) STANDARD | 
SOlOR) SILK 


OF THE 


WORLD |! 


For festivals, etc. © heaper than wash- 
ing. Send 10 cents for samples by 
mail. Wholesale and retail. ARD 
| & GAY, 184 Devonshire 5St., Boston, 
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for Artistic Needle-work, Ke — Em- 
eee oe ~ —s = to make Sostitches, neluding 
South Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin, 
Janina, Tue} Feather, ete, Se ay by mail for 13 ce nt | 

stamps. J. ¥. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
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and - price - book 
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Furnishin¢-Goods. 
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sk Wanamaker 


ande Brown. 
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Quarto, 378 Ulustrations. Price $1. 
eslgne for Villas, Farm Houses, Cot- 

tages, and Outhouses of ever descrip- 
tion. ‘also for Hotbeds, Ciste: &e., “ Pre- 


Ww cisely meets a waut which thousands have 
im felt.”...V. Y.Observer. As it is impossible to 
describe these books in an adv't or even In a 
eircular, we send them, post-paid, for exami- 
nation, on receipt of 61, to returned and 

5 money refunded, if not entirely satisfactory. 
adress, Co-orerative Buitpine Pian Association, 
94 Beekman St.(Box 2702), New ¥ ork. (Mention this paper) 
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Use Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 


“Send for Musical and Optical Wonder Catalog gue fy free. 
Harbach Organina Co., 809 Filbert St., Phila., P na. 
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selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
FS per cent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co.,, Phila., Pa. 
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CoLumBus Bueey Go. 
At Columbus, Ohio. 


Is a SURE EVIDENCE that they have the largest FACILITIES, the 
most SUPERIOR MACHINERY, the most CAREFUL and EFFI- 
CIENT SUPERINTENDENTS and FOREMEN, They keep the most 
SKILLFUL and RELIABLE MECHANICS, as their LARGE CAPI- 
TAL and EXTENSIVE BUSINESS enables them to provide this class 
with employment the YEAR ROUND, and therefore they STAY. The 
foregoing, with the fact that the COLUMBUS BUGGY CO. have the 


LARGEST MANUFACTORY in the WORLD 


where strictly first-class LIGHT VEHICLES EXCLUSIVELY are 


‘built, should give every one desiring to ’ purchase ASSURANCE that it | 


will PAY them to ASCERTAIN the name of the dealer nearest them 
Be sells COLUMBUS BUGGY CO.’S 


BUGGIES, 
PHAETONS, 
SURREYS, 
PARK WAGONS, 
LIGHT CARRIAGES, 


AND THEIR POPULAR 


AMERICAN CARTS. 


(Our Carts are EASY-RIDING and FREE from HORSE MOTION.) 
This can be done by addressing a postal card to the 


COLUMBUS BUGGY CO.,. Columbus, Ohio, 


Or at their BRANCH HOUSES, 
459 & 461 Central Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
806 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo., 
68 West Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind., 


When Illustrated Catalogues will be sent with the name of dealer nearest 
to inquirer. (Vehicles of this Company’s make are sold and war- 
ranted by dealers in almost every town in the United States.) 
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The most extensive Seed Growers in America, Founded 1784. us a Postal Card 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


LIFE. 


[By Mrs. Browning. ] 
Each creature holds an insular point in space: 
Yet what man stirs a finger, breathes a sound, 
| But all the multitudinous beings round 
[n all the countless worlds, with time and place 
For their conditions, down to the central base, 
Thrill, haply, in vibration and rebound, 
Life answering life across the vast profound, 
In full antiphony, by a common grace! 
- I think, this sudden joyance which illumes 
A child’s mouth sleeping, unaware may run 
| From some soul newly loosened from earth’s 
tombs : 
I think, this passionate sigh, which half- 
begun 
I stifle back, may reach and stir the plumes 
Of God’s calm angel standing in the sun. 


HOW TO WIN SYMPATHY. 


[From the (Philadelphia) Pub!ic Ledger. ] 


It is safe to say that every individual 
desires and enjoys sympathy. Of course 
there are widely differing degrees of this 
desire, from that entertained by the feeble 
and selfish person who spends a life in 
efforts to obtain it, or in mourning because 
he has it not, to the self-contained and 
proud spirit who tries to make himself 
believe that he values it not. 

It is, however, rather singular, that 
while in most relations in life there are 
held to be reciprocal duties in this matter 
of sympathy, the obligation is always laid 
upon one side. We are continually told 
that we ought to cultivate the habit of 
sy mpathizing, but we are never told that 
we should also cultivate the habit of being 
sympathized with. The entire responsi- 
bility is thrown upon the donor; the 
receiver is supposed to be as passive as a 
sponge, and as ready to absorb whatever 
may flow towards him. 

Yet the truth is that in sympathy, as 
much as in everything else, there are two 
sides. If there is a duty on the one hand, 
so there is on the other. There must bea 
mutual interchange, a willingness to give, 
and a preparedness to receive, before 
the law of sympathy can be fulfilled. 
And as the former is so often and so 
justly insisted on, we may be pardoned if 
we dwell a moment on the latter. 

It is often stated, and with truth, that 
in order truly to sympathize there "must 
be the power of interpreting the language 
of feeling. This, however, certainly pre- 
supposes the natural, truthful and correct 
use of such a language. It is, to say the 
least, difficult to interpret a language 
which is spoken at random, and quite 
impossible to interpret one which is not 
spoken at all. Yet people wonder that 
they are not understood or appreciated, 
and complain bitterly that no one sym- 
pathizes in their feelings, while at the 
same time they take no pains to make 
themselves understood, or to express with 
any clearness or aenany the feelings they 
experience. 

There are two sure ways of repressing 
sympathy, which of themselves are so 
common as easily to account for its lack. 
One is by profuse and exaggerated lamen- 
tations over every real and supposed dis- 
| aster—the other by purposely ¢ osing the 
| avenues of all expression whatever. Those 
who indulge in the first are generally found 
to be loud in their comp)aints of the want 
of sympathy. They wonder how their 
neighbors can be unmoved by sufferings 
so intense and so fully revealed as theirs, 
forgetting that the wail of woe iterated 
forever necessarily blunts the finest sensi- 
| bilities and deadens the warmest s mpa- 
thies. Nothing reacts against itself 1 like 
exaggeration, and he who makes the most 
| of his troubles in recounting them will 

always find that other people will make 
the least of them. 
| There is a great mistake made also in 
| limiting the expression of feeling to that 
| part which is unpleasant. Life would be 
| intolerable did we keenly enter into all 
} 





the pain and misery that are endured, and 
remain unconscious of the brighter side. 
There are many people selfish ‘enough to 
claim unbounded sympathy in their trou- 
bles, while they keep all their enjoyments 
| strictly to themselves. Now, ail history 
and experience prove that as happiness 
increases, sympathy develops. Freed from 
@ too severe tax on its powers, it unfolds 
| and expands; and one of the most practi- 
| cal ways of benefiting the community in 
- | which we dwell is to express fully and 
generously all the pleasure we feel, and to 
win the sympathy of others in our glad- 
ness. If we will: not do this, we have at 





ETXMS, 914 Arch St., Phila, Pa. | any rate no right to complain of the lack 
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of sympathy when we persistently air our 
afflictions. 
Another and a different class wrap them- 
selves up in a cold and indifferent manner, 
sarefully concealing all their feelings, 
and then wonder secretly why no one 
understands them. They do not crave 
sympathy, outwardly at least, though 
frequently they suffer more keenly for 
want of it than those who complain the 
loudest. They try to persuade themsel" +s 
and others that they value it lightly, that 
they need it not, that they are upheld 
solely by their own approval. Restraining 
thus all the natural language of the emo- 
tions, they of course restrain the growth 
of sympathy. In avoiding all display of 
feeling they necessarily convey the im- 
pression that they are unfeeling, and, 
though this may not be true, they must 
admit that it is a reasonable inference. 
Both these classes of people, each in a 
different way, are doing what they can to 
repress and diminish sympathy, and in so 
doing are sensibly diminishing happiness. 
No one has a right to do this in any form ; 
and it is but fair, while pressing upon all 
the duty of sympathizing both in the joys 
and sorrows of others, to press with equal 
force the correlative duty of expressing 
the feelings which are experienced so 
simply, so naturally, so truthfully, and so 
generously, as to win the sympathy of all, 
and thus strengthen a bond of union alike 
essential to private happiness and to pub- 
lic welfare. 


PREDICTION AND PROPHECY. | 


{From the Rev. Dr. John Robson's The Bible. ] 


In the third chapter of Genesis, three 
words of God are recorded, spoken to the 
three different parties whom he was judg- 
ing. On the serpent he peenmusnenil sen- 
tence to go on its belly and to eat dust; on 
the woman, to be subject, and to conceive 
in sorrow; on+the man, to eat his bread 
with toil, and to return to the dust. But 
there is also another word relating to two 
of the parties. God says to the serpent, 
“T will put enmity between thee ond the 
woman, and between thy seed and her 
seed; it shall bruise thy head, and thou 
shalt kruise his heel.” 

This last word, though somewhat enig- 
matical, does not differ in form from the 
others. Yet for us it is different; we call 
it a prophecy, and we do not call the 
others prophecies. What is the distinc- 
tion between them? All declare alike the 
te! soa of God; but, in the case of the 

rst three, the purpose was at once accom- 
plished, and has continued accomplished 
ever since. We therefore look on them as 
declarations of laws which were to regu- 
late life in the future, and which we see 
constantly fulfilled under our own eyes. 
The accomplishment of the other did not 
appear for many years to come; its com- 
plete fulfillment is still in the future. We 
therefore call. it a prophecy, in its more 


limited sense of a declaration of future | 


events. 

There are in it obviously two elements 
—the declaration of a purpose, and the 
declaration of the result of that purpose. 
The purpose is, “I will put enmity be- 
tween thee and the woman, and between 
thy seed and her seed.” The result. fore- 
told is, “ It shall bruise thy head, and thou 
shalt bruise his heel.” We have, then, in 
this first prophecy a pre-purpose and a 
prediction. [tis a prediction based on a 
pre-purpose. 

Now predictions may be based on many 
other grounds than pre-purpose. A man 
seeing a quantity of iron ore lying near 
some furnaces might say, “ All the iron 
will be taken out of that ore by next 
week.” Thatisa prediction, which might 
very possibly turn out to be true, but it 
rests merely on a knowledge of what the 
purpose of the furnaces is, and an idea of 
what the object of the owner is in having 
the ore there. If, on the other hand, the 
penreine of the furnaces says, “I will 
1ave all this ore smelted by next week,” 
we see that this prediction rests on a very 
different basis—the purpose of the speaker; 
its fulfillment rests on his adherence to 
his purpose, and his ability to carry it out. 
Any iron-dealer who calculated, on the 
words of the former speaker, that he might 
have the iron next week, would be acting 
irrationally ; any one who made the same 
calculation on the words of the latter, 
would be acting as reasonably as a man 
can act. When a man thus tells what he 
means to do, we do not say that he prophe- 
sies, we say that he declares his intention 
or purpose. . 


There is thus a limit to human power of | 


prediction. But within that limit there is 





in which, apart from hap-hazard remarks 
that have hit, or shrewd guesses that have 
been remembered, men with sagacity, 
genius, or intuition of the kind required, 
may estimate what will be the result of 
certain forces, and may predict what will 
happen in the future with an accuracy 
that may seem miraculous to others. In 
this we find the explanation of most of 
these prophecies beyond the Bible, which 


have excited the wonder of some, and | 


raised the question as to whether inspira- 
tion may not be found among others than 
those who have known the true God. 
Such predictions are to be found in the 
Bible, too; and there is manifested in 
them a degree of fore-knowledge inde- 
pendent of pre-purpose, which we must 
recognize as being unattainable by man 
without divine illumination. 
not this which constitutes the basis of 
biblical prophecy. It is the declaration 
of a divine purpose which will be accom- 
plished, towards which the course of 


| events and the laws of nature will work, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








and for which, if need be, the course of 
events that might have been anticipated 
will be turned aside, and the laws of 
nature, as we know them, will be sus- 
pended. 

Those who uttered the prophecies were 
by their inspiration enabled to know 
them, in the same way as they were 
enabled to know the divine purpose gen- 
erally. In some cases, as when the proph- 
ecy opens with the words, “ Thus saith 
the Lord,” there was direct apprehension 
of the word of the Lord. In other cases, 
in which it is given as the prophet’s own 
word, there was apprehension of the pur- 
pose of God, analogous to a man’s ordinary 
forecasting of the results of principles at 
work. In other cases, inspiration enabled 
the writer to see the typical bearing of a 
historical personage or historical event, 
and to express the truth it taught in a 
way that could be fulfilled only by the 
antitype. In all cases the divine purpose 
underlies their predictions, although their 
declaration of it is not so express in some 
cases as in others. 


THE LESSON OF CHRIST’S 
SUFFERING. 

[From Dr. J. W. Reynold’s Growth in Divine Life.] 

We sometimes think and speak as if one 
touch of God would transform pain into 
pleasure ; as if one flash from the Unseen 
might suffice to make darkness light; and 
that, in a moment, the sorrow-stricken 
heart of man could be rapt in the wonder 
of unutterable glory. We correct this 
error by learning of Jesus. He volunta- 
rily chose the low estate of the poor to show 
that, even to God, the work of blessing, of 
saving, of consummating happiness, is 
wonderful. The very humble position he 
took was to sanctify the estate of poverty. 
The duties of labor, undertaken by him, 
were ennobled; and he gave to disastrous 
circumstance a grandeur and dignity of 
its own. Errors, cares, jealousies, are not 
necessary parts of a lowly condition ; poy- 
erty is not essentially degrading, grinding, 
repulsive; far worse are the gilded vices 
of wealth and the gorgeous gluttony of 
sensuous Civilization. The conditions in 
which the vast majority of every land live, 
and must ever live, were taken by him, to 
be made pure and noble. The church 
continues that work. By meditation, 
prayer, and worship, in the sanctuary, we 
become conformed to his image, and are 
rendered simpler, purer, better. As we 
girdle ourselves with this manliness, our 
body will be saved from effeminate lan- 
guor, and our soul from polluting thoughts. 
By his Christ-like ones, men of prayer and 
action, God will regenerate society and 
make all things new. 

“Our yet unfinished story 
Is tending all to this: 
To God the greatest glory, 
To us the greatest bliss.” 

Prayer and praise and contemplation 
are those processes of the spirit by which 
the two spheres of things, the natural and 


| supernatural, are made equally real. Union 


of the Divine Spirit and the human spirit 
is that way of life in which they open to 
one another; and life continually passes 
from the higher to the lower, from God to 
man. The wisdom of God comes down 
into the mind, the love of God comes down 
into the heart, the life of God comes 
down into the soul. 


| these acts through their relations we shall 


| find them centre in Christ. 


He, knowing 


| all that is in us by partaking of it, tells us 


| 
| 
| 


what no one but a divinely human nature 
could know; and, in the humanly divine 
hature, so works God’s work that he sup- 


wide field in which it may be exercised, | plies oux want, appeases our hunger, helps 


But it is | 





The more we trace | 
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us when we are weak, saves us when we 
are in peril, and gives peace where no 
peace is. With the resources of heaven 
and earth at his command, and though 
having to found an empire wider than 
Cesar’s, he took not power from on high, 
nor enlisted princes ; but put the kingdom 
of heaven into a few lowly persons. 
These, without education or patronage, 
without riches or armies, showed that God 
was working amongst men, and they 
touched something within the human 
heart which was waiting to be touched. 

Lord Jesus! Thou choicest and sweet- 
est of earth’s flowers, let the fragrant odor 
of thy graces refresh our every sense. Let 
it awake that distinctive crisis of the heart 
in which we begin to know ourselves— 
ourselves in Thee. Thou, who in the 
temple learned all belonging to it; thou, 
whose work was the heavenly Father’s 
business ; thou, who, sitting as a learner, 
heard those who taught and asked them 
questions; make us to know thy Father 
and thee. So perform thy work in us, 
that the instinctive aim and impulse of 
our being may be absorbed and wrapped 
up in this one thing, “ We do thy will.” 
Unfold our life’s development in clearness 
and power, that we may find ourselves in 
thee, and God may say to every one, 
“Thou art my son.” Into the labor of 
our childish spirit inspire the mystery of 
thine own being; rightly adjust all things 
in that spirit, that the whole life of the 
child, the youth, the man, may solve the 
problem of God in man by our growing 
up into thee, filled with all the fullness of 
God. Grant that the displeasure of 
Jehovah may never rest upon us. In his 
complacency may we ever abide, and lave 
ourselves in thesweet, deep-flowing streams 
of eternal wisdom and truth. 


aa ASK YOUR °@ EMERGENCY 
DRUGGIST tor COWGILL Ss aC AS EG 
33 carefully selected remedies. Sudden ills are pos- 
sible to all, Ought to be in every home and baggage. 
COWGILL & SON, Pharmacists, Dover, Delaware. 
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27 Sudbury Street, Boston. as. 
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S. S. BANNERS. 
R. GEISLER, 
127 Clinton Place (W. 8th St.), N. ¥. 
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e trade, 

Pearl Bt. N. Y¥. 
FOUNDRY. 
Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church,Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peala, 


MENEELY & C0.. WEST TROY. W. Y. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Be! \s of Pure Copper and Tin for Church: 
chools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. 0. 


Hayward's communion wine, unfermented. 
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HAVE YOU TRIED IT? 

THE OLD ADAGE, THAT “ AN OUNCE OF PRE- 
VENTION IS WORTH A POUND OF CURE,” 
WAS NEVER MORE APTLY ILLUSTRATED 
THAN BY HIM WHO TAKES WHEN NEEDED 
A DOSE OF TARRANT’S SELTZER APE- 
RIENT BEFORE THE MORNING MEAL. FOR 
IT NOT ONLY GENTLY REGULATES AND 
PURIFIES THE SYSTEM, BUT IS A PROTEC- 
TION AGAINST DISEASE, WHICH NO ONE 
OUGHT TO DISREGARD. ALL DRUGGISTS 
HAVE IT. 


























A sufferer from chronic diarrhoea writes: “I tried 
various preparations; but even the simplest gruel 
caused pain at night. Commencing with Ridge’s Food, 
I found full satisfaction to the appetite, and it was 
never attended with the slightest discomfort in diges- 
tion. Totestitsefficacy, the supper waschangeda few 
times, but always with areturn ofdistressin the night.”’ 
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ADVANTAGES] 
DO NOT BURN THE HAND, 


DETACHABLE WALNUT HANDLE, 

DOUBLE POINTED, IRON BOTH WAYS, 

BEST In USE AND CHEAP, 

THREE IRONS, ONE HANDLE AND A 
STAND TO A SET. 
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| Cruden, either in its plan or execution. 


FRUIT DRIERS, 
Retain th tural f: 
ve; table flavor. — 
e mi porati 
with least fuel, rr peg 
Made in ALL SIZES, for 
farm or factory use. 
Wealso manufacture the best 
Evaporetors for making 
APPLE JELLY 
from Cider, without sugar or 
a for \Seontnties Circu- 
lars and Testimonials. 


Vt. Farm Machine Co., 


lows Falls, Vt. 


reduced, Address J. P. Hayward, Ashby, Mass. 








Young’s Analytical 
CONCORDANCE. 





Revised with appendix to the Bible, Royal quarto, 
cloth, 1100 pages, (students’ edition on an entirely new 
plan,) containing every word in the Bible in alpha 
betica! order,-arranged under its Hebrew or Greek 
original with the literal meaning of each, and its pro- 
nunciation, exhibiting about 311,000 references,marking 
30,000 various readings in the New Testament, with 
the latest information on Biblical Geography and 
Antiquities, etc., ete., etc., designed for the simplest 
reader of the English Bible, by Robert Young, LL. D., 

The publishers say :—‘‘ In typographical appearance, 
size and thickness, our issue is in every way the equal 
of the English Edition. 

“The importers of the English Edition having repeat- 


edly advertised that the American contained 2,000 
| errors, We have, at great expense, had the work care- 


fully collated, word for word, with the latest English 
Edition, and every error or omission rectified. 

“Tn addition to this, our examination has brought to 
light many inaccuracies in the English Edition itself, 
all of which have been corrected. 

“The book as published by ourselves, bearing on the 


—= | title-page the words ‘Students’ Edition,’ is therefore 


the most correct in existence.” 

ToScholars, this great work needs no commendation. 
All the concordances to the English Bible, since 
the year 1763, when Alexander Cruden issued the third 
and last edition of Cruden’s Concordance, have 
been reprints (usually abridged) under various forms 
by Brown, Eadie Smith and others. This work is an 
entirely independent one and in no sense an edition or 
The predom- 
inating feature of this work is the analytical 
arrangement of every word in the Bible under its 
own proper original in Hebrew or Greek with 
the literal meaning of the same. By this means the 
reader is enabled to distinguish things that differ 
which are frequently confounded in the English Bible, 
and for the elucidation of which Cruden offers no real 
The great aim of this work is that eosn- 
mon readers may understandthe Word. Nolibrary 
is complete without. What Worcester or Webster's 
Dictionary are to the English language, Young’s Ana- 
lytical Concordance is to the English Bible. It gives 
us great pleasure to be able to place this latest and best 
edition within the reach not only of every pastor, but 
of every family. 


Sent, Carriage paid, on receipt of only $3.26. 
Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 


802 CHESTNUT St., PHILADELPHIA. 





help at all. 


‘GET A BINDER FOR YOUB PAPER. 
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At 
the be- 
ginning 
of this year 
it was announc- 
ed that a series of 
special articles, bear- 
ing upon the New Testa- 
ment lessons of the first six 
months of the year, would ap- 
pear in The Sunday School Times. 
With each week’s issue the readers 
of the paper have had the benefit of one 
or more of those articles. In making good the 
promise of a similar series, bearing upon the 
O.d, Testament lessons of the last six months 
of the year, pleasure is taken in announcing 
the following list of such articles as are already 
secured, Other articles are expected for this 
series; and they will be announced from time 
to time, as the assurance of them may be 
received. 


It is believed that man 
other publications they may have. 





It is intended that The Sunday | 
School Times shall bring to its readers, from | 


week to week, 
writers of Europe and America. 





The Critical Notes on the Old Testament lessons 
will be written by PROFESSOR WILLIAM H. GREEN, 
D.D., it LL.O., — of mon A _ =— ori- 
enta nnguages at nceton Theological Semin: 
and Chairman of the American Company of Old 
Testament Revisers. 


FOR THE NEXT SIX MONTHS. 

It is understood, of course, that this list covers only 
the side-light helps to the study of the lessons. The 
usual variety of other articles is not to be intermitted. 

By PROFESSOR WILLIAM H. GREEN, of Princeton 
Theological Seminary :—An Introduction to the 
— of the Book of Joshua. 

PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE, of Queen’s College, 
ont ord, England, member of the Old Testament 
Company of English Revisers :—The Inhabitants of 
Canaan before the Conquest. 

By BISHOP F. D. HUNTINGTON, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church :—Faith and Obedience. 

By GENERAL JOSHUA L. CHAMBERLAIN, President 
of Bowdoin College :—Joshua asa Military er. 

By DR. HOWARD CROSBY, Ex-Chancellor of the 
University of New York, and member of the New 
Testament ¢ ‘ompany of American Revisers :—Joshua 
as a Type of Jesus. 

wi bg CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, Barnstable, England, 
author of The Lifeand Words of Christ, and of Hours 
with the Bible :—Joshua’s Life Work. 

By DR. A. J. GORDON, Pastor of the Clarendon 

Street Baptist Church, Boston, author of The Min- 
istry of Healing, etc. :—Our Canaan. 





new clubs will be formed for these last six mouthe of the year. 
Perhaps such a plan would work well in your school. 


contributions from the best | 





Why not try it? 


By OR. |. HAMBURGER, Land-Rabbin in Strelitz, 
Mecklenburg, and author of the Real-Encyclopedia 
for Bible and Talmud :—Traces of the Tabernacle. 

By PROFESSOR E. CONE BISSELL, of Hartford 
Theological Seminary :—The Cities of Refuge. 

By PROFESSOR C. A. BRIGGS, of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York; Editor of The Presby- 
terian Review :—Jehovah and Baal. 

By DR. W. HAYES WARD, Editor of The Independ- 
ent, New York :—The Bible Story illustrated by 
— Monuments. 

DR. A. EDERSHEIM, Oxford, England, author 
he Temple and Its Ministry, etc. :—The School 
Idea among the Ancient Hebrews. 

By Dr. ALEXANDER McLAREN, Manchester, Eng- 
land, author of The Life of David as Reflected in 
the Psalms, etc.:—The Sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon. 

By Dr. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, pastor of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York:—A Sorrowful Heart 
and Its Cure. 

By Dr. JOHN HALL, pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York:—The Child 
Samuel. 

By PROFESSOR T. W. COIT, of Berkeley Divinity 
School, Middletown, Conn. :—Eli’s Sin and Punish- 
ment. 

By PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, of Auburn 
Theological Seminary:—The Function of the 
Hebrew Prophet. 

By PROFESSOR FRANZ DELITZSCH, of Leipzig 
University, the eminent German evangelical critic 
and commentator :—The Hebrew Chroniclers. 

By Dr. J. L. M. CURRY, General Agent of the Pea- 
body Fund, Richmond, Va. :—Asking for a King. 





Dr. R. M. HATFIELD peat on the Clark Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Chicago, Ill. :—The 
Courage of Faith. 


By Dr. TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, member of the Old 
Testament ae omens ot of American Revisers:—Why 

did God Choose 

By BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, of the Methodist Epis- 

copal Church :—The Blank Between the Testaments. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES.— From 1 to4 
copies, one year, $2.00 each ; from 5 to 9 copies, $1.50 
each; from 10 to 19 copies, $1.25 each; 20¢ opies or 
over, "$1.00 each. Three or six months at the same 
proportionate rate. To the person forming a club 
of either grade, at these regular rates, one additional 
copy free. The papers for a club, if so desired, will 
be sent to the individuat addresses. The papers for 
a club must all go to one post-office, excepting when 
the teachers of a school get their mail matter from 
— post-offices, the papers will be sent accord- 
ingly. 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.-— 
By a new plan, the smaller schools, which cannot 
form large clubs, have the benefit of the hag | lowest 
rate. It prov ides that when the entire force of 
teachers in any school is less than twenty, the club 
rate to such school shall be $1.00 per copy, on condi- 
tion that the order for the papers be accompanied 
by a statement that the number of copies ordered in 
the club is not less than the full number of teachers 
in the school. Teachers belonging to the same house- 
hold may be counted as ONE in making such a state- 
ment of the number of teachers in a school. 


SPECIMENS FREE.—rnough copies of 


any one issue of the paper, to enable all the teachers 





of a school to examine it, will be sent free. 


In a large number of schools the teachers take The Sunday School Times in addition to whatever 
You can start a club in the summer time just as well as at any other season. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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We have the largest retail stock in the United States. 


27 CENTS 


FOR THE 
FAVORITE ILLUSTRATED 


DICTIONARY 


Containing over 32,000 Words and Phrases. 
Tiugtreted with 670 A full list of 
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Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 


THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 

THE RESURRECTION. 

“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

THE GIFT BY GRACE. 
CHRIST, ALLL AND IN 
THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD 
THE WONDERFUL. 

THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
\ THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

EDTIME AND HARVEST. 

ty AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

}LE SACRIFICES. 

\LE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 


ALL. 


nd 


Er ISECRATION. 
\YER. 
& rm 
TRUST. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 


PRAISE GOD. 

THE BEATITUDES. 

THE CREATION. 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 
THE WAY OF LIFE. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. 
extra charge for postage. Samples, 
each, Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


The Sunday School Times intends to Yo admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. _ 
the publish: 


en trae , 


No 


5 cents 


q. 
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Epwarp Brigut, 
Henry M. Fievp, D.D., of The Ev 





A prominent lithographic establishment of New York has just issued a finely executed 
picture, entitled “ Representative Religious Journals and Journalists of America.” 
a most excellent likeness of each of the following well-known editors : 


H. Cuay TrumBvtt, D.D., of The Sunday School Times, Philadelphia. 
Henry M. Dexter, ’D. D., "of The Congregationalist, Boston. 
8. J. Barrows, D. D. of The Christian Register, Boston. 
D. D., of The New York Observer, New York. 
.D., of The Examiner, New York. 
migeiist, New York. 
J. M. Bucxtey, D.D., of The Christian Advocate, New York. 
GEORGE 8. MALLory, D.D., of The Churchman, New York. 
Henry C. Bowen, Esq., of. The Independent, New York. 
Wm. C. Gray, Ph. D., of The Interior, Chicago. 
J.G. Monrrort, D.D., of The Herald and Presbyter, Cincinnati. 
Isaac Errirt, D.D., of The Christian Standard, Cincinnati. 
The picture not only gives a likeness of the editor of each paper, but also a well-executed 
fac-simile reproduction of the first page of the paper itself. The artists have spared no effort 


to make the picture the most satisfactory one of the kind ever produced by the lithographic 


It gives 


The picture (size, twenty-two by twenty-eight inches) will be sent, securely packed, post- 
age prepaid, to any address, upon receipt of fifty cents ; and if any one receiving it is not 
fully sati ‘ied, it may be returned, and the money will cheerfully be refunded. 

JOHN D. WATTLES, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Address, 





AGENTS WANTED.—These pictures will sell at sight. Ina large share of the 
Christian Homes of the land some one or more of these papers have been taken for 
years; and an opportunity to secure true likenesses of their editors will be gladly em- 
braced. Agents are wanted everywhere. Terms will be given at once, upon application. 
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both), make lesson study a success. 
#on songs, with patent old and new tui 
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song books. Teachers’ helps 180. 
ra 5. 30c. per year; scholars’ helps 4 
te lic. per year. Specimens free. 


APERS In five grades, from primary to Bi- 
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@ Tesentes im each grade five papers a week instead 
of one. Pleases all ages; holds the adults and young 


$50 LIBRARY $3. 50. ue $3.50 we will furnish a 
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 TRICHER'S ‘TipRA RY. Ten 
choice books, eapesigny for teachers, including 
Compendium of Teaching, 
Outiines, ey 10 8 Sint ‘the Bible, eto.—all absut 


coms. SO, octaves, 4 sets 
classed, 
for use of Sun- 
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hfe — pg material, 
tg Poe prose, music; 
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REW ARD CARDS. Reward 
Conese at oo. te a 

price. $ 25-cent packs, 25c 
sample pack, l6o. Iam: ovted eift int Books, 
pretty bindings and pictures, 10c. upwards. 


SONG BOOK. Words and music, 103 pieces, 


old and new selections, very 

choice. $5 per hundred. Sample 10c. a 
HOIR ANTHEM BOOK. 160 paces choicest an- 

thems ; $8 per dozen copies ; sample 35c.; 11 editions sold. 


TEACHER’ S BIBLES. Genuine Oxfords, 


with concordance, 

encyclopedia, dictionary, tables, maps, etc., 1.404 

as most complete teacher's Bible extant; "plain 

inding, gilt edges, $1.30; Persian seal, full flexi- 

bie, divinity circuit, kid lined, silk sewed (see cut), 
will last for years, $2.30; large sizes very low. 


GIFT BIBLES. fuss torcers, Goose inagnit: 
FAMILY BIBLES. pact'Dore dncravings, colored 


cent Bible, $1. Best of ali, $1.25. 
plates, marriage certificate, family record, with combined Old 





| amd New Version, photograph album, Concorpancs, Inpex, Ey- 


crcLopepia of Bisiical, KNowWLepes, maps, tables, ete., $3.20; 
postage (if by mail), Scents. Illustrated catalogue free. 


BAND OF NOPE mice, picage malic, certiscates, co low 
SUPPLIES. alee bu rk 


penny collection buy 8 Pvchon general tem- 
perance supplies of all kinds, at very low prices. 


DAVID C. COOK, 46 Adams St., Chicago. 
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NEW ENGRAVINGS 
ETCHINGS. 


A Full and Varied 
Stock of 


Looking Glasses 


and 
Picture F — 


And Special Design 
and Estimates 


THE NEWEST PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Plain and Colored, to order. Beautiful_ Cabinet 
and Card Frames in Rhine Stone, Hammered 
Metal, Brass, Shell, Leather and Plush. 


ALL THE ROGERS GROUPS. 
JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


_816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


| BARLOW’S | *"pur'Site by Grocers. 
INDIGO BLU 


D. Ss. WILTBERGER, Prop., 
| 233 N. Second St,, _Phila., _ 
A Chance to Obtain a Reliable 
ENCYCLOPEDIA CHEAP. 
The Library of Universal Knowledge. 
It contains every word of Chambers’ Encyclo 


with halfas many titles added on American su jects, 
all under our alphabetical arrangement. 


Price, per set of 15 vois., cloth, $25.00 
We will send the entire set for $15.00 


This is indeed a whole library in itself, and if you 
care py Foe for books, you cannot afford to let this 
a et ne dp 

he library contains more matter, is brought up toa 
later date than any other ency clope dia, is easy A 
handle and ‘nold, being of a convenient size (934 x 6%, 
inches), the type is large and clear, and the paper and 
binding handsome and durable. 

The work embrac es over 40,000 titles, is a verbatim 
reprint of Chambers’ (with American additions), the 
great merit of which is universally acknowledged. 

The Library of Universal Knowledge is especially 
adapted for the wants of American families, Itis a 
companion that answers every question and asks none. 
Each volume contains nearly a thousand pages, which 
shows that the information contained therein is pre- 
sented with sufficient fullness, at the same time suc- 
cinctly and with accuracy. 


Forwarded by express on receipt of $15.00. 


Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 
802 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia. 


The New Revision and its Study, 


Soon after the appearance of the Revised 
New Testament in this country, The Sunda 
School Times secured from prominent Ameri- 
ean members of the Revision Committee, a 
series of articles bearing — the changes 
made and the reasons for makingthem. Some 
of the foremost scholars of the country have 
pronounced these articles superior to anything 
that has been printed elsewhere in regard to 
the New Revision. 

For the convenience of those who desired to 


—~ 


| preserve them, the articles have been put to- 


gether in an attractive paper cover book of 107 
pages, and will be sent by mail to any one remit- 
ting the price. 
CONTENTS. 
SIN THE NEW REVISION. 
y Professor Ezra Abbot, D. D., LL. D. 
THE ACTS IN THE NEW REVISION. 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D. D. 
THE PAULINE EPISTLES IN THE NEW 
VISION 


THE eosrate 


RE 
By Professor Timothy Dwight, D. 1}, 


THE_EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS IN THE 
NEW REVISION. 
By Professor J. Henry Thayer, D. D. 


THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES IN THE NEW RE- 
VISION. 
By Professor A. C, Kendrick, D. D., LL. D. 


THE REVELATION IN THE NEW REVISION. 
By ChanceHor Howard Crosby, D. D., LL. D. 


Price, mail, prepaid, 20. cents ; 
copies, 15 cents each. Address, 
JOHN D: WATTLES, Publisher, 


five or more 





725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 








